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ABSTRACT 

The increase in the number of community organizations 
offering educational programs prompted the first national survey of 
adult education sponsored by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES). All private, nonprofit organizations were included 
whose prime reason for existence was to offer services, or to serve 
as a vehicle for association, to members of the general public- Six 
groups of organizations were surveyed: churches; religious other than 
churches; Y's (YBCA, YWCA, HBHA, and YHHA) and Red Cross chapters; 
civic; social service; and cultural and other organizations. Of the 
4,650 units selected more than a fourth (28.5 percent) indicated they 
conducted adult education activities of the type requested. Results 
were obtained on the number of participating organizations (over 75 
percent were churches), size of programs, location, courses and 
registration, participant characteristics (58 percent women, 14 
percent black, median age 38.3), teaching staff (78 percent 
volunteers, 22 percent paid, totaling more than 654,000), methods of 
operation, teaching methods, and sources of income. The survey showed 
that 321,000 adult education programs were offered by 66,770 
organizations to nearly 11 million adults in 1972. A detailed 
description of the survey methodology, the survey instrument, and a 
bibliography are appended, and make up about one-half of the 
document. (BP) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



About 66, 770 community organizations offered 321,000 adult education 
courses to nearly 11 million participants in 1972. 

Churches comprised over 75 percent of community organizations offering 
adult education. About 33 percent of the participants were enrolled in 
church- sponsored activities. 

Y's and Red Cross chapters made up 5 percent of the organizations in 
which nearly 28 percent of the participants were enrolled. 

There was an average of 164 participants per organization, ranging 
from 72 for churches to 907 for Y's and Red Cross chapters. 

Nearly 58 percent of the participants were women, over a third of whom 
were enrolled in churches offering adult education programs. Male 
participants were about equally distributed (about 30 percent each) in 
churches and in Y's and Red Cross chapters. 

The median age of all participants was 38. 3, ranging from 30. 8 in Y*s 
and Red Cross chapters to 44. 2 in churches. 

More than 14 percent of the participants in adult education programs were 
black. Nearly half were enrolled in social service organizations and 
over a fourth in Y's and Red Cross chapters. 

More than 654, 000 staff members were teaching adult education courses* 
Of these, 78 percent were volunteers and 22 percent were paid employees 
of the organizations. 
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FOREWORD 



Just as educational institutions seek to provide the widest variety of services to 
the communities in which they are located, an increasing number of copimunity 
organizations themselves are offering educational programs. This trend was 
demonstrated by a Bureau of the Census survey of participation In adult edu^ 
cation which showed that 13 percent of the participants in adult education courses 
in the year ending May 1969 took at least one course sponsored by a nonprofit 
community organization. 

This clue to the significant role that these organizations play in meetli^g edu- 
cational needs of adults prompted the first national survey of adult education 
sponsored by community organizations. This publication reports on the results 
and methodology of that survey. Based on a sanq)le of 4, 650 organisations, 
national estimates were developed on the scope and charac^terlstlcs of ^^nkt 
education offered by commimity organizations. Another study by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) provides information on adult edu* 
cation activities sponsored by colleges and imiversities, and being prepared 
are reports on those sponsored by public education systems and by public and 
private vocational schools. Together, the results of these studies will provide 
a comprehensive picture of the status of adult education, ' 

The survey was conducted for NCES by Westat Research, Inc. , under the 
general direction of the NCES project officer, Evelyn R. Kay. The Westat 
project director was James M. Daley, who was assisted by George Kf Sqhuejer, 
David W. Chapman, and Morris H. Ullman. ' 

Special thanks must go to respondents in the various organizations, many of 
whom did not maintain their records in the format required for th^s suvvey an4, 
consequently, made a special effort to develop the required data* 

Current plans call for periodic repetition of this survey. Comments and 
suggestions to aid in developing future surveys w.U be particularly welcome. 



Robert Calvert, Jr. , Chief 
Adult and Vocational 
Education Surveys Branch 



Dorothy M. Gilford 
Assistant Cozrunlssioner for 
Educational Statistics 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background 

Adult education is a lifetime undertaking, involving tens of millions of people. 
Imparting knowledge, skills, or attitudes, formally or informally, is part of - 
almost every organized activity and involves pedagogical efforts of many 
persons, often on a part-time, volunteer basis. Participants in adult 
education outnumber students in high schools and colleges; yet, when educa- 
tion is discussed, the point of reference is usually the formal academic 
system, with little attentiori paid to the less formal adtxlt education activities. 

For many reasons, adult education is both taken for granted and ignored^ 
First, there is little agreement on its definition* Studies may cover formal, 
rigidly structured programs or such informal activities as reading books and 
newspapers. Second, adult education often is an adjunct of more formal 
educational activities. Universities, for example, concentrate their report- 
ing on degree-program activities and consider their noncredit work or other 
activities designed for adult participants as byproducts, frequently not 
recorded. Third, it uses marginal Resources and serves a public for whom 
records are seld'>m kept. Adult education, therefore, lends itself to 
description and measurement only with difficulty. 

Earlier Surveys 

Until recently, few attempts had been made to measure the scope of adult 
education. In 1957, the Bureau of the Census conducted a survey for the 
Office of Education that, by the definition employed, reported over 8, 000, 000 
participants in adult education. 1^ In 1962, the National Opinion Research 
Center (NORC) conducted a somewhat similar but more intensive survey that 
used a much broader definition and reported 25,000,000 participants many 
of whom were involved in organized self-study and ofcher activities not 
included in the 1957 survey.^/ Another study, in 1969, listed organizations 

Marie D. Wann and Marthine V. Woodward, Participation in Adult 
Education, Circular No. 539, DHEW, Office of Education, 1959, 36 p. 

2^1 John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, Volunteers for Learning , 
National Opinion Research Center, Chicago, Aldine Publishing Co. , 1965, 
624 p. 
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involved in adult education programs, added magnitudes reported by them, 
made an allowance for duplication, and estimated a total participation of 
30,000,000. J./ 

In the late I960* s, the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) made 
arrangements with the Bureau of the Census for inclusion in the latter' s 
May 1969 J-/ and May 1972 Current Population Surveys (CPS) questions 
regarding participation in adult education activities and instructional sources. 
Separate studies have been made by NCES of the extent of adult education 
activities offered by colleges and universities ^1 and public education 
systems. This report provides information from a survey of adult 
education activities in nonprofit community organizations. 

According to the CPS results, of the 13,150,000 participants in adult education 
activities in May 1969, over 1, 554,000 were in programs offered by communi- 
ty organizations. Comparable figures for 1972 were 15, 734,000, of whom 
1, 996, 000 were in community organizations. 

Scope of This Survey 

For this survey, the term "community organizations" included all private, 
nonprofit organizations whose prime reason for existence was to offer services, 
or to serve as a vehicle for association, to members or to the general 
public. Their offering of education services was only incidental to this main 
purpose^ Excluded from this definition were all public and private schools 
and colleges, proprietary schools, business and industrial organizations, 
professional societies, and labor unions. In addition, after the pretest, 
other groups were excluded if they had a low incidence of adult education 
activities and would therefore make little impact on the total. 

y J. Eugene Weldon, "30 Million Adults Go to School, " American Education , 
Nov. 1969, pp. 11-13. 

4/ Imogene E. Okes, Participation in Adult Education, 1969: Initial Report 
{OE 72>1); Participation in Adult Education, 1969: Full Report. (In preparation. ) 

5/ , Participation in Adult Education, 1972 . (In preparation. ) 

6/ Florence B. Kemp, Noncredit Activities in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1967-68: Registrations (OE 72-13). 

7/ Imogene E- Okes, Adult Education in the Public Education System, 1971. 
(In preparation. ) 
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To provide a measurable definition of adult education comparable with that 
used in other surveys, data were requested on organized programs of 3 
hours or more designed to impart knowledge, skills, and attitudes to adults 
and out-of-school youth. Specific exclusions were organizational activities 
such as membership or fellowship meetings, worship services, inservice 
training of volunteers or paid staff members, fundralslnf ; 33, and 
social and recreational activities (unless these activitie* ;1\ organized 
instruction). 

Types of Organizations Covered 

The surveyed organizat^'^ns, for convenience in summarization and presen- 
tation, were divided into six groups, with participation estimated as follows: 

1. Churches , which were defined to include synagogues and other places of 
worship, accounted for 50, 480 (76 percent) of the 66, 770 community 
organizations with adult education activities and served 3,614,000 persons 
(32. 9 percent). 

2. Religious organizations other than churches , estimated at 3, 310, provided 
adult education for 474, 000 persons. This group included church head- 
quarters' organizations, councils of churches, church federations, and 
organizations with close links to the church. The Salvation Army and 
certain youth centers, schools, homes for the aged, and home health agencies 
were also included. However, if one of the latter organizations reported 
broad programs of a community nature (other than religious instruction), 

it was listed as a civic, social service, or other type of organization. 

8 / 

3. Y's — and Red Cross chapters , which play a significant role in adult 
education activities, provided such activities for 3, 050, 000 persons in an 
estimated 3, 360 installations. 

4. Civic organizations , totaling 3, 730 and providing adult education activities 
for more than 1, 175, 000 adults, included neighborhood centers, senior 
citizens groups, and such community-oriented groups as taxpayers associations, 
civil liberties groups, and other groups concerned with community issues and 
betterment. 

5. Social service organizations were estimated at 4, 350, with 2, 285, 000 



8/ Y's included the Young Men's Christian Association (YMCA), Young 
Women's Christian Association (YWCA), Young Men's Hebrew Association 
(YMHA), and Young Women's Hebrew Association (YWHA). 
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participants. This group comprised social welfare organizations and health- 
oriented groups, such as the American Cancer Society, vocational rehabilita- 
tion organizations, and alcoholism councils* 

6. Cultural and other organizations , totaling 1, 540 and offering adult edu- 
cation activities to 370,000 participants, included social and literary societies, 
civic theater groups, and symphony societies, as well as ^'miscellaneous" 
organizations which, on the basis of information available, could not be 
classified in any other group. 

Table 1 shows the estimated total of each type of community organization and 
the number and percent offering adult education activities. 



Table 1. --Total community organizations anc chose with adult education 
programs, by type of organization, 1972 



Type of 


Estimated 


With 


Percent of 


organization 


total 


programs 


total 




233,800 


66,770 


28.5 




♦172,000 


50,480 


29.: 




12,000 


3,310 


27.5 


Y*s and Red Cross 


**4,700 


3,360 


71.1 




20,500 


3,730 


18.2 




16,300 


4,350 


26.8 


Cultural and other 


8,200 


1,540 


18.9 



Yearbook of American Churches (cited in Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States, 1972) reported 329,000 churches in 1970, many without pastors. 
The smaller number included in this survey is based on the implicit assumption 
that churches without telephones are too small to have adult education activities. 

Actual count of addresses furnished by parent organizations. 
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Methodology 



From the estimated 233, 800 community organizations in the United States, 
4, 650 units were selected for inclusion in the sample. Because few 
organizations use comparable record systems, the survey questionnaires and 
techniques were carefully developed and tested in a series of steps. In phase I, 
a tentative questionnaire was formulated and a survey design was organized 
and tested on a very limited group. As a result of this pretest, definitions 
were established and the questionnaires and survey techniques revised. In 
phase II, revisions were tested in five geographic areas to determine the 
feasibility of a full-scale survey. When phase H was successfully completed, 
the remaining geographic areas were sampled. The survey was by mail and 
foUowup was primarily by telephone, with some personal visits. Results of 
phases II and III were incorporated, thus permitting estimates for the United 
States as a whole. 

More than a fourth (28. 5 percent) of the sampled units indicated they conducted 
adult education activities of the type requested. From these returns, 
estimates were prepared and are presented in this report. 

Full details on preparation of the lists of community organizations, methods 
of sampling and weighting the returns, and preparation of the estimates are 
given in appendix A. The questionnaire form and instructions for its 
completion appear in appendix B. 
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SURVEY RESULTS 



Organizations Offering Adult Education Programs and Number of 
Participants 

As already noted, there were 66, 770 community organizations in the United 
States offering adult education programs during 1972. Almost 11 million 
persons took part in these programs an average of 164 participants per 
organization. Averages varied from a low of 72 for churches and synagogues 
to a high of over 900 for Y's and Red Cross chapters. Although churches 
made up more than 75 percent of the organizations offering adult education 
activities, they had only 33 percent of total participants. In contrast, Y's 
and Red Cross chapters, which comprised 5 percent of total organizations, 
had nearly 28 percent of participants. (See table 2. ) 

Table 2. --Community organizations with adult education programs, total 
participants, and average number of participants, 
by type of organization, 1972 



Type of 
organization 


Organizations 


Participants 


Average 
number of 
participants 


Number 


Percent 


Number 
(OOO's) 


Percent 




66,770 


100.0 


10,968 


100.0 


164 




50,480 


75.6 


3,614 


33.0 


72 




3,310 


5.0 


474 


4.3 


143 


Y's and Red Cross . . . 


3,360 


5.0 


3,050 


27.8 


907 


Civic groups 


3,730 


5.6 


1,175 


10.7 


315 




4,350 


6.5 


2,285 


20.8 


525 


Cultural and other .... 


1,540 


2.3 


370 


3.4 


241 
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Size of Programs 



Over 25 percent of all organizations had adult education programs involving 
fewer than 25 persons, and over 70 percent had programs with fewer than 
100 total participants. Churches and other religious organizations tended to 
have smaller numbers of participants, with nearly 80 percent sponsoring 
programs involving fewer than 100 participants. The Y»s and Red Cross 
chapters, on the other hand, reported that over 75 percent of their programs 
involved more than 100 participants. (See table 3. ) 



Table 3. --Community organizations with adult education programs, by 
type of organization and size of program, 1972 



Percent dbcrlbution 
by cypeof orgsnization 

Totj] organ UJt 1011$ . . , 



Fewer than 25 
participants . 
25- 49 
50- 99 ... , 
100-249 
250-499 , 
500 or more . 



Percent dbtribution 
by size of program 

Total organizations . 

Fewer than 25 
participaJUs . . , 
25- 49 . . 

50-99 

100-249 

250499 

500 or more . . . 



Si/e of program 






Other 








CuUural 


(Number ot 


Iota! 


Churches 


rehgious 


Y'sand 


Civic 


Social 


and 


participants) 






ortMMi^tions 


Red Crois 


groups 


services 


other 




66.770 


50.4 «0 


3..M0 


3.360 


3.7.10 


4.350 


1.540 


Fewer than 25 
















participants , 


17.290 


14.900 


1.090 


90 


500 


470 


240 


25-49 . . 


1.^.760 


11.220 


510 


280 


6!0 


710 


4.10 


50- 99 


17.170 


!4.I80 


H40 


450 


740 


690 


270 


100-249 ......... 


12.4.^0 


8,680 


240 


780 


1 .OW 


1.490 


210 


250499 


3.260 


9!0 


400 


810 


400 


490 


250 


500 or more . 


2.860 


590 


2.^0 


950 


450 


500 


140 



100 0 


75 6 


50 


5 0 


5 6 


6.5 


2.3 


iOOO 


86,2 


6 3 


0 5 


2.9 


2.7 


1.4 


100 0 


81 5 


3,7 


20 


A.S 


5.2 


y\ 


100.0 


82 6 


4.9 


2 6 


4 3 


4.0 


1.6 


IOOO 


69 8 


1 9 


6 3 


8.3 


120 


1.7 


100 0 


279 


12 3 


24 8 


12 3 


15.0 


7.7 


1000 


20.6 


80 


33 2 


15.8 


17 5 


4.9 


IOOO 


100.0 


IOOO 


100,0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


25.9 


29.5 


32 8 


2,8 


134 


108 


1.^.5 


20 6 


22-2 


15.3 


8 3 


16.4 


16,4 


27-9 


25.7 


28.1 


25 4 


13 5 


19.7 


15.9 


175 


18.6 


17 2 


7 3 


230 


27 7 


34.3 


136 


4 9 


1.8 


122 


24 2 


109 


It.l 


16.4 


4.3 


J 2 


7.0 


28.2 


119 


11 5 


9 1 
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Location of Organizations 



Nearly one-third of the commxinity organizations with adult education activities 
were located in the central cities of SMSA'sA^ with populations exceeding 
200, 000. and approximately 8 percent were in central cities of SMSA's with 
populations of less than 200, 000. Twenty percent were in SMSA's outside the 
central cities and the remaining 40 percent were outside SMSA's. (See fig. 1*) 

Figure 1 . Commimity organizations with adult education programs and 
participants in these programs, by metropolitan status, 1972 



All organizations 




Central cities of Central cities of In SMSA^s Outside 

SMSA's with SMSA's with not central SMSA 

populations greater populations less city 
than 200,000 than 200, 000 



Sixty percent or more of churches and Y^s and Red Cross chapters with 
programs were located outside the central cities. More than half of all other 
types of organizations having adult education activities were in the central 
cities. (See table 4. ) 

Of persons served by community organizations, about 50 percent participated 
in programs in central cities of large SMSA's, 7 percent were in programs in 
central cities of smaller SMSA's, and 21 percent were in SMSA's outside the 



9 / Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
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central cities. The remaining 22 percent attended programs sponsored by 
organizations located outside the SMSa»s. (See fig. 1.) 

Table 4. --Community organizations with adult education programs, by type 
of organization and by metropolitan status, 1972 







111 central 


In centrjl 










cit> ot SMSA 


cu> ot SMSA 








Aii 


\Ulll 


'Altll 


III SMSA 


OutMde 


< ' 1 n 1/ J 1 1 Oi 1 s 


111 nil ll It It III 


pt>p[||jtlOU 


not centul 










^e^^ 


clt> 










tilJII 










"»nn (100 


y(\i\ /if III 
-UU.UUO 






Totjl orgjiii/jnon\ 


(>(>." 7 U 


:l4{>o 


\P0 


\} UrO 




Churches 


>U.4S0 


M.o;o 


4.0.^0 


*M.10 




Olhcr fcligio'js 




l.>^0 


JOO 


040 


(.20 


Y's jiu! Rvd Cros> 




'^00 


2hO 


m 


1.710 


Civil'* I'riittfK 




1 ,7*>o 


l(><) 


1.1. «u 


(»50 


Stli'f il c<*rvii o 






>20 




1.220 


Culturjt and other 




Mi) 


-00 


^lU 


l*)0 


l^fCt'tit (ti<trihiition h\j ivn>> 
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Nearly two of every three persons participating in adult education programs in 
areas outside the SMSA's were served by churches. In each of the three SMSA 
locations, about a fourth of the participants were in church programs. In 
contrast, Y's and Red Cross chapters had nearly a third of their participants 
in each of the central city locations, but only a fifth outside the central cities. 
(See table 5. ) 
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Table 5. --Participants in community organizations with adult education 
programs, by type of organization and by metropolitan status, 1972 
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As one would expect, the larger programs (as measured by average number of 
participants) were found in the more densely populated areas. (See table 6.) 
Y*s and Red Cross chapters in the central cities of the larger SMSA^s served, 
on the average, almost 2,600 individuals^ in contrast with an average of 
85 served by churches in these same areas. Organizations in the central 
cities of the larger SMSA's served an average of 257 persons, compared with 
an average of 91 persons served by organizations outside SMSA»s. Social 
service organizations averaged over 500 participants, with their largest 
programs located in SMSA's outside central cities- 



Table 6 Average number of participants in community organizations with 

adult education programs, by type of organization and by 
metropolitan status, 1972 
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Civic groups . , , 315 j 
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257 0 142 8 1 71. 1 90.8 

50.4 (,3.8 (ft A 

1^2 4 2<>0 4 135.1 1 

2.5768 87X8 715 « ,105» 

^28 2 M)i) 117.7 140,5 

^-'-'O 646 2 <)|2.8 160 3 

.^«**0 214 0 147,7 35,5 



Cc /ses and Registrations 

The 66, 770 community organizations witii adult education programs offered a 
total of 321, 040 courses,i£' witii a total registration of 14, 214, 000. Thie 

10 ^ This survey defined a course as an organized curriculum of 3 hours or 
more presented on a regular or systematic basis during the 12-month survey 
period. If the same course was repeated more than once during the year or 
presented to separate groups, it was listed as one course. 

The classification of courses is similar (with some modifications) to that 
developed for the May 1969 survey of participation in adult education. In this 
survey, religion is separated from the community-issues category and shown 
separately because of the large numbers of churches which fall into the group 
surveyed. In addition, the definition of ''courses'' is limited to those of 3 hours 
or more, 

^ 11 
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average number of courses per organization was 5, the average number of 
registrations per organization was 213, and the average number of registra- 
tions per course was 44^ (See table 7.) 

Table 7^ --Community organizations with adult education programs, courses 
offered, and registrations, by detailed type of course, 1972 
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•♦♦The numbci tpi oryani/.»>ions *)JltMfij; vt"»r,cN m o»nuhunitv i>s»ic% including rch};ion, is ^.^,020 Because of ovci lapping offerings and the 
difficult) in srp.ir.itHii: «,*»ur>cs m rt-ligion ttum v*>uumiiiny issues, tt was not possible to provide the csliiniitcs 
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The largest numbers of courses per organization were offered in safety and 
survival topics (8.0), in sports lessons (6. 4), and in hobby and recreation 
programs (5.5). In most other areas, the average number of courses offered 
per organization ranged from 2 to 3. 

The largest numbers of registrations per course were for other coaimimity 
issues (158.4) and for safety and survival courses (94.2). Courses in 
Americanization; professional, business, and sales; and home and family 
living averaged over 65 registrations per course. 

The highest average registration per organization was for programs on safety 
and survival topics (749.2), largely the Red Cross programs. Additional 
average registrations per organization were: other community issues (325. 6); 
sports lessons (226.4); and professional, business, and sales courses (222.5). 

Religion, commxxnity issues, and personal and family living courses together 
accounted for over 80 percent of registrations in courses offered by community 
organizations. General education and occupational training accounted for 8.8 
percent of registrations, evidently low because these programs are more likely 
to be offered in public schools. Organized instruction in sports and recreation 
(7o7 percent) and in miscellaneous and unclassified programs (2.9 percent) 
accounted for the remaining registrations. The distribution of registrations 
for the major classification of courses appears in table 8. 

Registrations for programs on religion were concentrated heavily in churches 
and other religious organizations. Safety and survival courses in Red Cross 
chapters were prominent in the community-issues area. Personal and family 
living programs were provided principally by social service organizations and 
churches. Sports and recreation programs were concentrated in the Y^s. 
Occupational training was sponsored mainly by social service and civic 
organizations. 

Of the 321, 040 organized courses of 3 hours or more in length, for which 
average course length was reported, 61 percent were less than 20 hours^ 
duration and represented 64 percent of total registrations. (See tables 9 and 
10. ) The median course length was 16. 4 hours, ranging from a median of 6. 1 
hours for other community- issue courses to 177.7 hours for training in skilled, 
semi-skilled, and service occupations. Generally, courses in general edu- 
cation and in occupational training were longer than the average. 
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Table 8. --Registrations in community organizations with adult education 
programs, by type of organization and by major type of course, 1972 
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Table 9<» --Length of courses offered by community organizations 
with adult education programs, by detailed type of course, 1972 
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•Pcrccni disltibulion iscompulcd on all courses for whioli data on the average lenglli of course 
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Table 1 0. --Registrations in courses offered by community 
organizations with adult education programs, by detailed 
type of course and by length of course, 1972 
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^Percent disiribnlum is coniptiicd ttn j|| rcpslrationv Tor winch daU on the average icnglh of ituusc were reported. 
'•U.ssihjn 0.05 percent. 
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Participant Characteristics 



Sex.-- Female participants, by an almost 2-to-l ratio, outnumbered males in 
adult education activities sponsored by churches, other religious organizations, 
and social service groups^ Participants in activities of civic groups, cultural 
organizations, and the combined Y^s and Red Cross chapters were approxi- 
mately equally divided by sex. A tabulation of the Red Cross chapters alcne 
showed that more men than women participated in these activities, whereas 
women outnumbered men in the organized adult education activities offered by 
the Y»s. (See table 11,) 



Table lU --Sex of participants in community organizations with 
adult education programs, by type of organization, 1972 
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02 1 


30i 


1.480 
50 8 


47 0 


1 .489 
05 5 


IRI 
49 8 


Mjles pet 


73 


01 




«)7 


MO 


54 


lOi 



*ln orjuni/Mlions thai reported participatits by se\ 



NOl I . IXMails «uy tiol .idd to totals because ol rounding 

Since reports were tabulated by organization, it was possible to separate out 
programs in which over 90 percent of participants were of a single sex. While 
only 6.4 percent of males participated in predominantly male programs, the 
proportion of females in predominantly female programs was 17, 5 percent. 
Predominantly male programs were largely in the civic group and predomin- 
antly female programs were in the social service organizations, (See table 12,) 

Tabulation of reports by metropolitan status showed more female participants 
in each type of area, ranging from 54 percent to 59 percent. (See table 13.) 
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Table 12. — Extent of participation in predominantly male and 
female adult education programs in community organizations, 
by type of organization, 1972 

(ParucipjiUb m thousands) 





Mate pjidcipanls 


Female participants 






In predominantiy 
male programs* 




In predominantly 
female programs* 


Type of 
or^jiii/dhon 


1otj! 


Number 


Percent 
ot' total 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of total 



All participants** . 


4.557 


2*).? 


64 


6.248 


I. 091 


1/5 


Churches 




4 


0.: 


2.2.^8 


101 


4.5 


Other rchguius 


, . m 


1.^ 


7 5 




52 


173 


Vsand Red Cross 




40 


2 8 


1.480 


247 


16.7 


Civic groups . 


615 


166 


270 


55<> 


104 


186 


Social service . 


784 


61 


78 


i.48«) 


580 


39 0 


Cultural and other 


18.^ 


t) 


4*) 


!8I 


7 


3.9 



*Thc piograni as used here is the entire program reported by the '^fgani.'^tton This does not include separate male and 
icnulc classes in organizations which served both sexes A program was considered predominant if '/O percent . ,^. 
participants were ol one sex 
**ln organizations that reported participants by sex. 

Table 13. — Sex of participants in community organizations with 
adult education programs, by metropolitan status, 1972 

(In thousands) 







In central city ofSMSA 


li SMSA 
not in 
centra! city 




Sex 


All 
locations 


Over 
200,000 


Under 
200.000 


Outside SMSA 


T*J!^! participants . . 


10.968 


5.514 


738 


\284 


2.431 


(\irtic;pants classified by sex^ 


10.805 


5.383 


730 


2.274 


2.418 


Males 

Percent of total reported . . 


4i57 
42 2 


2,216 
41 2 


333 
45 6 


9^0 
41 4 


1.069 
44 2 


Females 

Percent of total reported 


6.248 

57.8 


.^.168 
58 8 


397 
54 4 


1 .3.^4 
58 6 


1 .349 
55 8 


Number of males per 
hundred females 


-3 


70 


84 


70 


79 



•In organiziilions that iciKulcd paflicipanis by sex. 
NOTE.- Oeiaik may not add to totals because of rounilinp 
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Age.-- Organizations were asked to report on organized educational activities 
directed primarily to adults and out-of-school youths. No age limits were 
established^ wnd it was expected that some persons under 17 would be included 
in these programs. Of participants reported, 6 percent were under 17 years 
of age. Two-thirds of these younger persons were in programs given by the 
Y's and the Red Cross, with most of them in the organized programs of the 
Red Cross. 

A third of the participants in the 17-34 age group were in Y and Red Cross 
programs, while church programs attracted nearly two-fifths of those 35 or 
older. More than half (54 percent) of the participants who were 55 years of 
age or older were in church programs. 

The median age of all participants was slightly over 38 years, but there was 
wide variation among types of organizations. Participants in Y and Red Cross 
programs had a median age of 30.8 years. Median ages for those in programs 
of civic and social service organizations were 39.3 and 38.4 years, respec- 
tively. At the other end of the scale, those who participated in church 
programs had a median age of 44. 2 years. (See table 14. ) 



Table 14. --Age of participants in community organizations with 
adult education programs, by type of organization, 1972 



(In thousands) 








Other 








Cultural 


Age 






religious 


Y'sand 


Civic 


SoiM.I 


and 




Total 


Churches 


orgdni/jdons 


Red Cross 


groups 


services 


other 


Total parlicipants . 


10.968 


.V6I4 


474 


3.0.S0 


1.175 


2.285 


370 


Participants classified 
















by agc^ 


10.315 


3.601 


468 


2Ji23 


1.174 


1.884 


365 


Under 17 yeais . . 


619 


80 


10 


404 


47 


5.^ 


25 


Percent 


60 


2 2 


2 1 


\4} 


40 


28 


68 


17 -34 years 


3.870 




173 


1 .m 


448 


739 


214 


Percent 


37 5 


27 4 


36 


46.3 


382 


39.2 


.S8 8 


35-54 years 


4.077 


Ii85 


212 


880 


425 


885 


89 


Percent 


3*).5 


44.0 


45 3 


31 2 


36 2 


47 0 


34.5 


55 years and over 


1.749 


948 


73 


231 


253 


207 


36 


Percent . . . 


170 


26.3 


IS 7 


82 


21 6 


no 


9.9 


Medun age . . 


38 3 


442 


3" S 


.^0 8 


39.3 


38 4 


30 3 



*ln organizations that reported participants by age 
NOTE.- Details may nut add to totals because of rounding. 
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The median age was highest for participants in organizations outside the 
SMSA*s (4U 2 years) and lowest in the large central cities (36. 5). This age 
disparity was primarily the "►•esult of the large number of church programs 
offered outside the SMSa^s which attract older participants^ In contrast, the 
Y and Red Cross programs, which attracted the younger participants, pre- 
dominated in the large cities. (See table 15.) 



Table 15. --Age of participants in community organizations with 
adult education programs, by location, 1972 



(In thuuNJiid^) 





All 
iocjiioiis 


1» ceiUfjl tiiy of SMSA 


■ In SMSA 
not n\ 
cenirjl ciiy 


Oulsidc SMSA 


0\er 
200.000 


Under 
200.000 


1oijl pjriicipjnu 




5.514 


738 


2.284 


2,431 


Pjrdctpants cbssiueU b> .igc* 


I0..M5 


4.952 


7-?8 


2.242 


2..183 






387 


.^(> 


100 


9h 


Pereciil f 


0 0 


78 


4 9 


4.5 


4.0 


I? .>4>ejis 




1.958 


277 


829 


806 


Percent 


.^7 5 




.^7.5 


,^7 0 


33 8 


.^5 >4 vcjrs 


4.077 




.107 


1.046 


928 


IVru'iU 


^> ^ 




41 6 


46 6 


38 9 




1 ,749 




118 


267 


553 


Pciccm 


170 


1(>4 


160 


119 


23.2 


McHllJIl .)^C' (>CJ(\) 


^8 ^ 


?(>5 


.18 () 


.18 7 


41 2 



orgjiii/jdoiis (lui rcpork'd |)jrlK'ip.tiil\ h> .i^'c 
NO 11 IX'lJiK ni.iy not M to loUk hccJttsc ot ronnJiiit; 

Although the survey data did not permit cross- classification of age and sex, the 
data already presented above agree with results of the population survey of 
participation in adult education, which indicated that females over 35 were the 
main participants in organized adult education offered by community 
organizations. The data furnished here indicate this is particularly true in 
the church and social-service programs. 

Race , --Blacks accounted for 14, 3 percent of the participants- -a figure slightly 
higher than their proportion in the general population. Nearly three- fourths of 
the black participation in organized adult education programs was in social 
service organizations and the Y's and Red Cross chapters. (See table 16.) 
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Table 16. - -Race of participants in community organizations with adult 
education programs, by type of organization, 1972 



(In thousands) 



Ricc 


Total 


Churches 


Other 
rcli^'2ow 
organiutions 


Y'sand 
Red Cross 


Civic 
groups 


Social 
services 


Cultural 
and 
other 


Total participants 


10.968 


3.614 


474 


3.050 


1.175 


2.285 


370 


Participants classified 

by race* 


10,507 


3.530 


470 


2.769 


1.173 


2.216 


349 


Black 
















Number 

Percent 


1.503 
143 


1 16 

3.3 


51 

10.9 


393 
14.2 


207 
177 


726 
32.8 


9 
2.7 


Spanish origin 
















Percent 


490 
4.7 


112 
3.2 


24 
5 1 


106 

3.8 


14! 

13.0 


98 
4.4 


10 
2.9 


Other 
















Number 

Percent 


8,513 
8K0 


3.302 
93 5 


395 
84 0 


2J71 
82.0 


825 
70 3 


1,392 
62.8 


329 
94.4 


Percent distribution by 
type of organization: 
















Total participants ..... 

Black . . 

Spanish origin 

Other 


1000 
1000 
iOOO 
1000 


.U6 
7.7 
22.8 
38 8 


4.5 
34 
4.9 
46 


26 3 
26 2 
21 0 
26.7 


112 

138 
28.7 
9.7 


21.1 
48.3 
200 
163 


3.3 
0.6 
2.0 
3.9 



•In organizations that reported participants by race. 
NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding 



About two- thirds of the black participation was in the large central cities of 
SMSA^s and a fifth in SMSa's outside the central cities. The concentration 
of the black population in the larger cities and the heavy black participation 
in programs of the social service organizations, which predominate in the 
SMSa areas outside the central cities, would partially explain this distribution. 

Persons of Spanish origin include the Mexican-Americans in the Southwest; 
the Puerto Ricans, largely in the New York metropolitan area; and the Cubans 
and other Latin Americans in Florida and other States, Together, to the 
extent that they were identified by the organizations reporting, they accounted 
for 490, 000 persons, or 4, 7 percent of all participants. More than a fourth 
were enrolled in programs offered by civic organizations, and about one-fifth 
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or more each were in programs of the churches, the Y's and Red Cross 
chapters, and the social service agencies. Participation by persons of 
Spanish origin was heavily concentrated in the larger cities. (See table 17.) 

Table 17^ - -Race of participants in community organizations with 
ad\ilt education programs, by metropolitan status, 1972 



(ill (ilou^Jnci^) 





All 
lo(.'jtt(tn!s 


III ccntf.il city of SMSA 


In SMSA 
not ill 
u'lUrjl City 


Outside SMSA 


Over 
:()0.()00 


Uilticf 

:oo.o()o 


Io[j} pjitKipjnb , 


10. %K 


5.514 


7.^K 


2.:.S4 


2.4 J 1 




10.507 


^:>i 


728 


2 222 




Black 


1 M) > 


1 mu 




.WO 


45 




M } 


:oo 


} 1 


17 5 


1 ^) 








S 


S7 


20 


IVftciu 


A 7 




1 I 


2 6 


08 






>.77.S 


()*)7 


1 .776 


2.201 


IVkciu 


M 0 


7: : 


*)5 it 


7<)*) 


<J7 2 


1'crt.ciil dixliibiitioi) 












b> lot. Jl loll 












\ou\ pjrlicip.iiih 


l(X)0 




() <) 


21 1 


22 1 


HKick 


!()0() 


(>*) (t 


1 s 




M) 


Spjitisli origin 


1000 


.s:s 


1 7 


II ^ 


4 0 


Oiiicr . 


!(K) 0 


44 4 


s : 


20 8 


2()() 



*ln oigjiii/jtioilx lliJt ri*{H»rti'il pjrticip^iitx h> m^c 



N()1 1 fXMjiK nia\ ihtt add to tut ji\ dcciiih- of loundiiii: 

Teaching Staff 

More than 654,000 persons were involved in teaching adult education in 
community organizations. Of these, 22 percent were paid employees, 
78 percent served as volunteers^. An average of 3. 3 paid teaching staff 
members in each organization contrasted with an average of 10. 6 volunteers. 
Most of the teaching staff were part time, making up 88 percent of the 
volunteers and 45 percent of the paid employees^ Detailed information on 
teaching staff and on organizations reporting staff members is provided in 
table 18. 
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Table 18* — Teaching staff in all community organizations with adult education 
programs, by pay status and by tvpe of activity, 1972 



1>pe ot jtllSU> 


()(i:jin/j|ions 


Pjv iUtUi of tcJclnng itjif 


Teaching staff 
per organization 


Number rcporling* 


K'rteni of total** 


Number 


Percent 


i'jiJ j 


Volunteer 


l»JUi 


volunteer 






Volunteer 


Toul 




Volunteer 


Paid 


Volunteer 


ToIj! leaLhiDgsuii 


A} 070 


4 7.0 SO 




:-.^o 


^54.100 


143.200 


5I0.W 


1000 


1000 


iOOO 




106 


\ till tunc si J If (oijl 




S.4(>0 


'^.N : 




I4i.()00 


7X.S00 


OVIOO 


21 6 


.^4 8 


\2J 


20 


7.5 


Mjinjciisit) a 


























10. soy 


.1.400 


H)4 




^I.IOO 


J5*)00 


25.200 


78 


18.1 


4.9 


24 


7.4 


Tcjches pjri nine 




0.2.^0 


Ah i 


•> 5 


*)0..S00 


5:.()Oo 


.^7.«)00 


1.18 


.U».7 


7.4 


1.7 


6.1 


Pail'timc sun (oui 


I ;o7o 


4 J. 100 


\<) *) 


(».v7 


>i:.soo 


W.700 


447.800 


78.? 


•!5 2 


87 7 


5S) 


10.4 


Regu'!arly cm ployed j\ 






















ICdchcis elsewhere 


5.W 


-J.O.^O 


S4 


}A ■? 


i:2..'>oo 


17.200 


I05..?00 


18 7 


120 


20 6 


.1 1 


4.7 


Regularly empIoveJ in 




















nuiitcaclnng poiviiion 


7.740 


.?:.I.U) 


MS 


4S 


:.^6.ooo 


27.800 


20^).100 


My 2 


1*)4 


40-9 


^.(^ 


6.5 


No other rei:iilj[ 






















employment 


'».IIU 


:().:(K) 


4 : 


3«> *> 


iJ5.:oo 


I.V.W 


1 1 1 .*)00 


IV. 1 


9 2 


21.9 


A J 
.V4 


4 


Other 






1 


J 7 


27»00 


(MOO 


21.500 


A J 


4 5 


4 2 


120 



*Oigani/altons jie not jddiii\e beeause M)int' repttited more thjii one eatC};oi> of iUlT 
**base u the t(»ljl iruniher of oicam/jiion<i!i tin* [eportini: t.iU'i:or> 



Paid_Stafr.-- Two-thirds of the community organizations with adult education 
programs had a paid staff, of whom nearly 55 percent were full time and 
45 percent were part time. Teaching as the main activity was reported for 
one in three of the full-time paid employees; the other two-thirds did some 
teaching as part of their organizational activity. 

Nearly a fourth of the part-time paid employees were regularly employed 
elsewhere as teachers and two-fifths were employed in nonteaching jobs. The 
remainder of the part-time paid employees included housewives, retired 
persons, and students with no regular employment. 

Volunteers, Nearly three-fourths of community organizations had volunteers 
as teachers, of whom over 12 percent were full time; the remaining 
88 percent were part time. About 23 percent of the part-timers were regularly 
employed elsewhere as teachers; the remainder were in nonteaching positions 
or not regularly employed. 

Staffing Patterns.-- Only 16.4 percent of organizations reported full-time 
paid staff members whose main activity was teaching, but 48.1 percent 
reported full-time staff members who taught part time. Nearly half of the 
organizations reported using as volunteers persons who were regularly 
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employed in nonteaching positions. About one-third had volunteers who 
were employed elsewhere in teaching positions, and nearly two-fifths had 
volunteers who were not regularly employed. Since organizations reported 
more than one category of staff, the fractions add to more than 100 percent. 

Although churches constituted 75. percent of the organizations, they had less 
than half of the total teaching staff. Therefore, a wide variation in average 
number of staff members per organization appeared when churches were 
compared with all other types of organij:ations combined. (See tables 19 and 
20. ) For example, there were 2. 0 paid staff members and 6. 5 volunteers per 
church compared with 7.4 paid staff and 23. 9 volunteers for all other 
organizations combined. In contrast, the highest average number of 
volunteers per organization was in the Y*s and Red Cross chapters, with 
nearly 53 full-time volunteers per organization. 



Table 19. --Teaching staff in church organizations with adult education programs, 

by pay status and by type of activity, 1972 



Type «r jctivity 


Organizations 


Pay status of teaching staff 


Teacliing staff 
per organization 


Number reporting* 


Percent of total** 


Number 


Percent 


Paid 1 Volunteer 


Paid Volunteer 


Total Paid Volun'cer 


Total Paid Volunteer 


Paid Volunteer 



Total teaching staff 

Full-time staff-total 


•{2.850 


36.54C 


66.3 


73.7 


305.600 


67.100 


238.500 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


20 


65 


30.730 


6.170 


62 0 


124 


76.600 


48.200 


28.400 


25.1 


71 8 


ll.») 


1.6 


46 


Mam activity is 

teachutg 

Teaches part time 

Part'timc staff-tutal 


. . . 7.800 


2.580 


15.7 


52 


29.000 


16.200 


12.700 


*).5 


24.1 


5..1 


2 1 


4.9 


. 25.590 
. 7.380 


4.500 
J12.630 


51 6 
14.9 


9 1 

65 8 


47.600 
229.000 


1.900 
18.900 


I.S.700 
210.100 


15.6 
74 9 


47.5 
28 2 


66 
88 0 


1 2 

2.6 


6.4 


Regular iy employed as 
teachers elsewhere 


3.200 


18.120 


64 


36.6 


66.200 


8..^00 


57.900 


21 7 


124 


24.3 


2.6 


3.2 


Regularly employed in 
nonteaching position . . . 


4..^90 


25.760 


88 


52 0 


lOlJOO 


8.500 


93.100 


33.1 


12.7 


.19.0 


1.9 


.16 


No other regular 

employment 

Other 


900 
900 


21.050 
300 


1 8 
1 8 


42.5 
06 


60.000 
1.200 


1.200 
900 


58.800 
300 


196 

J 


1.8 


24.7 
0.1 


1 y 

10 


2.8 
1 0 



•Organizations are not additive. 

**Base IS the total number of organizations in the reporting category 
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Table 20. --Teaching staff in all community organizations (except churches) with 
adult education programs, by status and by type of activity, 1972 



Typcol jciiviiv 


Organi/atioii^ 


Pa\ iialuiO! tcacl»ini:>la!Y 


leaching stalY 
per org.tm/ation 


Number reporting* 


Percent of total** 


Number 


Pcroem 


Paid 


Volunteer 


Paid 


Volunteer 


Tol.»l 


Paid 


Volunteer 


lotal 


Paid 


Voluiiteci 


Paid 


Volunteer 


I teaching suff 


I0J20 


lUlO 


65 1 


700 


U8.500 


76.100 


272-400 


1000 


1000 


iOOO 


74 


23 9 


f ull-ttme staff -total .... 


7.510 


2.290 


46 1 


14 1 


65.000 


Ul.^OO 


.U.700 


18 7 


39 8 


12.7 


40 


152 


Mam activity ts 




























3.000 


820 


184 


50 


22.200 


9.700 


12.500 


64 


127 


4.6 


3 2 


15 2 


Teaches part lime . . 


SO70 


1 .730 


36 6 


106 


42.900 


20-700 


22,200 


12 ^ 


27 1 


8.1 


3 ^ 


128 


Part-limc stafi - total 


S.690 


10.470 


34 9 


W3 


283.-S00 


45.K00 


237.700 


81 3 


hO.2 


87.3 


80 


22 7 


Rcgulariy employed a$ 


























teachers elsewhere . 


2.290 


4.510 


14 \ 


27 7 


56.300 


8.900 


47.400 


16 2 


M 7 


174 


3 9 


10 5 


Kegulariy employed in 


























nonteaching position 


3.350 


6.370 


20 6 


39 I 


135.300 


19.300 


116000 


38 8 


254 


42,6 


5 8 


IK 2 


No other regular 


























eniploynieiit . 


2.210 


5.I5U 


13 6 


31 0 


65.200 


12.100 


5M00 


187 


1^9 


19.5 


5 5 


10 3 


Other 


'WO 


1 .490 


6 1 


9 1 


26.700 


5.>00 


21.200 


77 


72 


78 


5 


14.2 



*Organtzjtionsare not additive 

'*Ba$e IS the total number of organizations in the reporting c.itegoty . 



Methods of Operation 

Organizations were asked to identify their teaching methods and indicate which 
was used most frequently. Other identifications requested were types of 
physical facilities, membership and fee requirements, and sources of income 
support for adult education activities. 

Because churches made up over 75 percent of community organizations 
offering adult education activities, totals in tables for this section are shown 
separately for all organizations, for churches, and for all organizations 
except churches. 

Teaching Methods. ---Over 97 percent of the reporting organizations used 
classes, study groups, lecture series, group discussions, and seminars; over 
90 percent indicated these were the most frequent methods. Over 41 percent 
employed film series, but fewer than 1 percent named them the most frequent 
method. Nearly one-third reported using workshops, and one-fourth offered 
individual instruction from a private teacher as part of their program. Fewer 
than one-fifth of the organizations reported some use of programed instruction 
and livingroom seminars. (See tables 21 and 22.) 
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Table 21. --Teaching methods used by community organizations in conducting 

adult education programs, 1972 









Ail oigain/Jtions except churches 




Ml 

ore Jill/ •!( lolls 


r^i> 1 f r**f ii*c 
V. iiUl CllC2> 


1 (It <i 


Other 
reh^u)us 


Y's 
and 


CiVK' 


Socuil 


Cultural 
and 
i)thor 


Number report ing use of 

<llt>« t\t ltlitr>> t<* l<'lllllii llti> fill til V 
villi. \'t llllill. 1% uVilllll^ lilk lilV'li^ 


<)(♦ ^^0 


50.4S() 




3„no 




3.7.^0 


4J50 


1,540 


PcrcCilt UMiig tnerhod 


















Ojsves. suul> aroups. fctlun' 
scncs. pmip ilbtU'tMous 
sciniiuis . 


07 : 


08 6 


0.^0 


%») 


2 


92 5 




85 4 


Workshop 


^2 4 


:^ 8 


V? 1 


51 7 


46 0 


5.^ 1 


51.5 


74 4 


(\jriO')|>ondciitc <,our>cs 


> {) 






I.U 


0.1 


40 


0 6 


00 


( ilin bCnos 


41 : 


41 > 


40 : 


24.8 




,U 7 


40 5 


27.1 


individiul in St I IK ti on I'roin 
J priv'jtc (cjohor 


■♦5 4 


1 ?< 7 




40 8 




46 5 


34.2 


22 4 


Courses ill veil over 
edus.j(ionji te!e vision 
or rjUio 


0 0 


00 


lA 


2 7 


4 5 


1 0 


1.4 


i 3 


('ducjtuxKi] inps/iieUl 
lnp5 to nniseuiiis. 
p|jne(.tiium, etc 




4 4 


1 5 7 


7 ^ 


II 2 


,^5 0 


8.5 


16.7 


Piiiy'r.inKHl in$lfiiv.(ion 


ISO 


177 






.^0 0 


i! 2 


22 0 


13.4 


l.|Viiii;rroni H'liuti.us 


170 


18 5 


100 


2i 1 


4 7 


23 8 


12 7 


20 0 


Other 


1 


! : 




5 7 


104 


104 


().! 


10 3 
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Table 22. - -Teaching method used most frequently by community organizations 
in conducting adult education programs, 1972 









All oigjiM/aiioiKevcepi churches 


Todohttii^ iiicihoil most 
trequcntiv used 


All 

organizations 


Churches 


Tot J I 


Other 
religions 


and 
Red Cross 


Civic 
groups 


Social 
service 


Cultural 
and 
other 


Nunibcf fcpof tin^ J ino^i 
trequcntiy uyrd inctltod 




50.480 


I6.l«>0 


,iJlO 




3.730 


4.330 


1 .^30 


Percent reporciiij: ntethoil 
j> tnoM trequcntiv u\cd 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


1000 


iOO.O 


1000 


CUsHS, slud> ^roupi. leriuic 
^erie^. jjroup diivu^ions. 
^cminjr^ 


^>0.3 


»>o : 


72.0 


70..^ 


76.: 


78 6 


68.*) 


59.8 


Worksljop 


i 7 


00 


7 I 


10 0 


2*> 


6 3 


4.4 


l<).6 


Coi reipondence cotir\e\ 


0 1 


00 


0 


1.5 


00 


00 


0.0 


00 


nimsertos . - - 


OK 


00 


1 


1 5 


3*) 


0.0 


7.9 


00 


Individ uai instruction truni 
■t privuie tcjcher 


4 4 


2 () 


10 0 


13 


7 2 


5,8 


15 0 


4 6 


Court's given over 
educjtuMul television 
or radio 


00 


00 


0 0 


00 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


LUucational trip\'tielil 
trips to museums, 
planetarium. e(c 


01 


0 0 


0.4 


0 0 


0 0 


1 4 


0.3 


00 


Programed ui^t ruction 


0() 


0 0 


08 


00 


.i 5 


00 


0.3 


00 


Livingrooin <^cnunjr<; 


i i 


0 0 


: 8 




0.2 


4 6 


2.0 


46 


Other 


OK 


00 


J 4 


0 0 


() I 


3 2 


1 2 


114 
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Fifty-three percent of the organizations reported use of workshops-«except 
churches, which reported a slightly over 25-percent use. More than 
38 percent used individual instruction by a private teacher — except churches, 
which reported a 19-percent use. 

Facilities. Almost all churches and 70 percent of the other religious 
organizations reported use of churches, synagogues, or other religiously 
affiliated facilities. These facilities were used also by more than a fourth 
of each of the other types of organizations surveyed except cultural organi- 
zations, where only about 11 percent used church facilities. (See table 23.) 



Table 23. --Facilities ufed by community organizations for conducting adult 

education programs, 1972 









All orjuniAitioiis except churches 


Tvpc ot facilities 


AM 

orgjiii/dtions 


ChurclKS 


Totjl 


Other 
religious 


Y's 
Red Cross 


Civic 
groups 


Social 
service 


Cultural 
and 
other 
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Of iiMte !> pes of t jcilihcs 


66.750 


50.480 


16.270 


.IJIO 
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Public or pnvjic School 
Of college tjcililics 
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4,^0 


15 6 


50 0 


42 3 


45.1 


.^9.8 
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3 7 


1 S 


*)4 


1 6 


6.6 


15 3 
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120 


Other IVdcfjI. StJie. or 
IocjI ^oveiniiK'nl tjcilities 




}A 


17^) 


.M 
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25}) 


I3J 


78 


Churches. n> iiJUogMes. oi 
othei reiiuiioiislv .liiiluu-d 
t.Kilitie'i 


SI .5 


%4 




()0 5 


28 1 


28,2 


26.7 


I0.« 


Privjte IkmikS 




1} 7 








31 0 


21 ^) 


22 5 


Other u)iiimu{)U> oigjiti/ations 


*> 2 


:4 




24 7 


43 8 


30 4 


30 4 


II 6 


0\\ « buiklmji 


HH 


I X 


30 7 


21 0 


44 3 


.^0 2 


30.6 


23.4 


Other t> pcsoi Muhtics 


4 0 


0 ^ 


15 : 


6 2 


13 1 


16 8 


17 1 


30 4 



Principal facilities used by organizations other than churches were those of 
public or private schools or colleges. Half the Y's and Red Cross chapters 
used such facilities, as did 45 percent of social service organizations, 
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42 percent of civic groups, 40 percent of cultural organizations, and 
36 percent of other religious organizations. In contrast, fewer than 5 percent 
of the churches reported use of school or college facilities. Fewer than two- 
thirds of organizations other than churches conducted programs in their own 
buildings or used the facilities of other community organizations. ''Own 
building" was not a separate questionnaire category, but, since it was written 
in by 30 percent of nonchurch respondents, it was made a separate category. 
Y's and Red Cross chapters and civic groups were the largest users of other 
Federal, State, and local government facilities. 

Sources of Income ^ - -The large majority of community organizations reported 
reliance on their general budget as income source for their adult education 
activities. Nearly 85 percent of churches reported general budget as a source, 
compared with 59 percent of cultural organizations. On the other hand, over 
46 percent of cultural organizations reported student fees as a source, 
compared with only 12 percent of churches, indicating an inverse relationship 
between reliance on general budget and on student fees. 

Reported contributions from the general public ranged from 7. 1 percent for Y*£ 
and Red Cross chapters to 19.4 percent for other religious groups (they were 
the second most important source for churches). About a third of the Y's and 
Red Cross chapters reported contributions from social service agencies, such^ 
as Community Chest or United Givers Fund. (See table 24. ) 



Table 24. --Sources of income for conducting adult education programs in 
community organizations, by type of organization, 1972 
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?.7.m 


4.340 


1 .530 
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«2 1 
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78 0 
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1 
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t4 : 
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1 1 
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!(>7 
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.^1 : 


U8 
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23 ^ 
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40 4 
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1 


? (> 


:6 0 


2h ^) 


1 \ 
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^5.8 


iO 1 
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^ \ 


0 0 


:()s 


fS7 


U6 




21 2 


4 1 


Other 


4«) 


\ 8 
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0 0 


(> 


20 4 
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Membership, Dues, and Fee Requirements. Fewer than 8 percent of all 
organizations had membership requirements for participation in adult education 
programs. Of the nearly 5,000 organizations requiring membership, 70 percent 
required dues. (Data derived from table 25. ) 

Table 25. - -Requirements for participation in adult education programs of 
organizations, by type of organization, 1972 











All oi 


gani^atiuns except churches 




Requi rente tits 


All 

urganiZdiiuns 


Churches 


Total 


Other 
rcligiuus 


Y$ 
Red Cruss 


Civic 
groups 


Social 
service 


Cultural 
and 
utiier 


Membership &. dues reiiuirenienis 
Totai organ i^al tons I esp<jnding. . - . . . , 


66.450 


50.180 


16.270 


3.310 


.^.350 


.^.730 


4.350 


1.530 


Percent ot* total 

responding , . 


1000 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


iOOO 


100.0 


Organt^alion$ With 
membership requirements 


75 


3.4 


19.9 


9.9 


26.2 


28.7 


9.7 


35.6 


Dues requited . . , 
Dues not required 
N'o response 


5.2 
2.1 
02 


2.2 
1.2 
00 


14.4 
4.8 
0.7 


60 
3.9 
00 


25.7 
0.4 
0.1 


23.5 
0.1 


0.5 
6.8 
24 


24.8 
10.0 
0.8 


Orgainzalions Without 
membership requirements . 


92 5 


96 6 


80.1 


90.1 


73 8 


71 3 


90.3 


64.4 


Fee requiteittent» 
Total orgq III lions responding . . 


{t6.670 


50.480 


16.190 


3.310 


3.320 


3.720 


4.310 


1.530 


Percent of {oul 
responding 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


100.0 


1000 


1000 


Otgjni^ations with tee 
requirements 


11 } 


17 : 


.18.1 


35 7 


45 6 


33 5 


.«5 


45.3 


For jII courses 
For some courses 


100 


70 

10 : 


19 2 
189 


17,7 
180 


:i 2 

24 4 


124 
21 1 


20.6 
14.9 


30.7 
14.6 


Organizations Without 
lee requirements 


77 7 


,s:8 


61.9 


64J 


5'J4 


66 5 


64 5 


54.7 



Rather sharp differences in membership requirements among the various types 
of organizations were revealed. Only 3.4 percent of the churches reported 
membership requirements, in contrast with 20 percent reported by all other 
organizations. Approximately 10 percent each of other religious and of social 
organizations had membership requirements, whereas over 26 percent of Y's 
and Red Cross chapters, 29 percent of civic groups, and 36 percent of cultural 
organizations had membership requirements. 
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Over 22 percent of all organizations required fees (other than membership 
and dues). Of these, IZ percent required fees for some courses 
and 10 percent required fees for all course offerings. Only 17 percent of 
churches reported fee requirements for participation in at least some courses, 
whereas over twice this proportion of all other organizations reported fee 
requirements. Over 45 percent of Y's and Red Cross chapters, and cultural 
organizations indicated a fee requirement. 

Membership and dues requirements were tabulated '*^y location of the mailing 
address of the respondent organization to permit examination of the relation- 
ship between membership requirements and location. (See table 26. ) A 
comparison of the percent of organizations having memberhip requirements 
reveals that, although a definite difference existed among types of organiza- 
tions, there appeared to be little difference based upon location. Similar 
organizations had similar membership requirements, regardless of location. 

Fee requirements are presented in table 26. Over 22 percent of all organiza- 
tions had fee requirements for course participation, varying from a high of 
29.3 percent for those located in SMSA^s but not in the central city, to a lov; 
of 6. 7 percent for locations in central cities of SMSA*s with a population of 
less than 200, 000. 
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Table 26. --Requirements for participation in adult education programs of 
community organizations, by location of organization, 1972 





Location ot oig.iut/ation 


Kirquuenienls 


Iota! 
all 

oigam/atioiiN 


In ccniial city 
ol SMSA \^ith 
popuLlion v^iealer 
tlian :00.000 


In conlr.il <.it> 
of SMSA with 
population less 
than :00.000 


In SMSA 

not 
tenir.il city 


Ouisiile 
SMSA 


Membcfilup vV. Juc^ leqiiiu'inonis 
f oIj! orgjni/atioris respondinv: 


C)().450 


: 1.400 


5.170 


I3J040 


26.780 


I'crvcnl ol lota! 

ICspoilJlII^ 


!00 0 


inn f» 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


Orgjm/aiionN \Mih 
luoiiibcrship ic unreiui'ntN 


7 5 


7 


77 


86 


69 


Dues roquMc'd 

DucN no* required . . 

No rc>ix)»>e 


5 2 

:.i 

o: 


J» 4 
0.4 


().9 
0.8 


74 

t.2 
« 


5.2 
1.7 


Orpni/.'* ons without 
nieiubc >tnp rcqiitrcinonts 


<>: 5 


«>2 6 


92.3 


91 4 


93! 


Fee rcquueinonts 
] ol jl organi/Jtions re>pondinc 


(>6.()70 


21.420 


5.170 


13.310 


26.770 


Percent ot totjt 
responding 


100.0 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


Organujiions wiili fee 
requirements 


22 3 


28.6 


67 


29.3 


16.7 


f or all courses . ■ 
For some courses 


100 
12.) 


17.6 
110 


2.1 
46 


110 
18.3 


4.8 
119 


OiganiAitions without 
fee requirements 


77 7 


71 4 


^)3.3 


70.7 


83.3 



•Less Ihjn 005. 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER SURVEYS 



One aspect of measuring adult education involves reconciliation of the numbers 
of oarticipants reported by organizations offering adult education activitie3 
wii * e numbers reported by the participants themselves. In this survey, 
reports from community organizations showed an estimate of 10, 968,000 
participants, compared with the May 1972 Current Population Survey (CPS) 
estimate of 1, 996, 000 participants in activities offered by a roughly 
comparable population of organizations. Although this disparity of 9 million 
is large, a number of factors may help explain the difference. These factors 
include coverage, concept, duplication, and memory. 

Coverage 

The 1969 and 1972 CPS's directed the question regarding adult education 
activities toward persons between the ages of 17 and 34 who were not regularly 
enrolled in school and all persons 35 years or over. Therefore, those 
persons 17 to 34 years of age attending a regular school were automatically 
eliminated from further questions on adult education, when, in actuality, these 
students very well may have been enrolled also in programs offered (for 
example) by Y's or Red Cross chapters. Such exclusion may account for 
slightly over 1,000, 000 persons. 

Concept 

The general public seems to consider structured school experiences as 
educational, and informal types of activities as social or recreational. The 
relatively low totals estimated from the CPS would appear to support this 
observation. Conversely, organisations reporting adult education activities 
have a broader concept of education and may tend to overreport by including 
marginal activities (such as drop-in sessions) as education* For example, 
persons taking first aid courses offered by the Red Cross for a specific 
purpose (such as serving as first aid official in an industrial plant) would 
attach considerable importance to the program. Persons with only casual 
interest are likely to discount the activity as an educational experience* In 
another example, a person who attends a church-sponsored program of a 
nonworship nature may not consider this an educational experience, whereas 
the minister would report it as such. 

33 
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Another factor to consider is the social stigma or low self-esteem that may 
be associated with a person taking a literacy program. These participants 
may not wish to recognize such personal inadequacy or admit attending such 
a program. 

Under the present state of information, any attempt to quantify the gaps 
indicated is speculative. However, an examination of the detailed types of 
programs of 10 hours or more, with a factor of 0 to 50 percent applied 
according to the possibility of these conditions being present, yields a 
possible 4,000,000 difference in reporting. The highest factor (50 percent) 
was applied to programs in adult basic education, religion, safety and 
survival, hobbies and recreation, and sports instruction. No reporting 
differences were assumed for general education (excluding adult basic), 
occupational training, and civic and public affairs. 

Duplication 

Although duplication of participants within an organization could be eliminated, 
it is recognized that persons may take courses in different organizations 
within the same 12-month period. This survey reported an average of 1. 3 
courses per participant per organization. If we assume the average number 
of courses taken per person was 1. 5 in all organizations an average 
consistent with results in the 1969 and 1972 CPS*s --the difference would be 
reduced by 1, 000, 000 persons. 

Memory 

Studies of survey response have produced evidence that events of short 
duration are quickly forgotten and that recent events are more likely to be 
remembered than tho': . of several months ago. In this survey, 30 percent of 
the 14,542,200 registrations, as recorded by organizations for the entire 
12-month period, were in programs of less than 10 hours' duration. If we 
assume that the average recall period for short-duration programs was 
3 months, this may account for about 2, 000, 000 persons. 

Other Factors 

Additional factors to be considered in reconciling numbers of participants 
might include the desire of organizations to improve their public image. Thus, 
shorter programs may be reported as 3-hour programs, and unorganized 
programs may be reported as organized. This overreporting by organizations 
would increase the number of participants. On the other hand, underreporting 
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in the CPS would result if participantb were reluctant to admit going to school 
at an advanced age^ Furthermore, since the initial interview was conducted 
with one member of the household, he may not have been always aware of 
adult education activities of other household members, oo that some partici- 
pants never received the questionnaire. 

Table 27 presents the characteristics of participants as reported in this 
survey of adult education in community organizations (SAECO) compared 
with those reported in the I969 and 1972 CPS's and in a survey conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) in 1962. 

Table 27. --Comparisons of characteristics of participants in 
adult education activities in community organizations 
in three surveys 
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APPENDIX A 



SURVEY METHODOLOGY 

Design and Definitions 

Since this study was a first attempt to obtain data from an unknown 
population and, therefore, used untested sample frames, its design was 
phased to provide check points on the survey methods: phase I developed 
and pretested the survey instrument and clarified definitions; phase II 
included a pretest of survey design and sample frames in five geographic 
areas; and phase III was the full-scale national survey. The samples of 
organizations selected for phases II and III were drawn in such a way that it 
was possible to combine responses from both phases to arrive at national 
estimates. 

The surveyed population consisted of community-based, nonprofit organiza- 
tions offering adult education. '^Community- based, nonprofit organization^^ 
and *'adult education" were defined as follows: 

Community«-based, nonprofit organization includes all private, 
nonprofit organizations designed primarily to offer services, or to 
serve as a vehicle for association, to members or to the general 
public; educational services may be only incidental to the main 
organizational purpose. Excluded from this definition are public and 
private schools and colleges; Federal, State, and local government 
agencies; profitmaking organizations; partisan political organizations; 
and organizations which limit membership to a particular profession, 
trade, or group. 

Adult education is instruction provided for adults and out-of-school 
youth, and embraces all part-time noncredit education activities at 
all instructional levels. It includes only programs primarily for 
developing skills, knowledge, habits, or attitudes. Activities primarily 
social, recreational, fundraising, or for producing goods are not 
included. (Modification of definition in Handbook VI of the USOE 
State Educational Records and Reports series. ) 
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The phase I pretest was conducted in the Baltimore, Md and Washington, 
D»C», metropolitan areas. It was necessary to contact a large number of 
organizations to find enough to include in a small survey. The organizations 
were screened by telephone to determine the existence of adult education 
programs and the organizations' willingness to participate. Nine organizations 
were finally selected and then visited in person to discuss the questionnaire 
forms and the information; the forms were left with the respondents for 
completion. After the forms were returned, they were reviewed and the 
organizations were recontacted, where necessary, to clarify responses. The 
pretest required some modifications in the questionnaire forms and instruc- 
tions. 

During the pretest period, the list of organizational types, within the scope of 
the definition, was more clearly defined, then consolidated as follows: 

Civic, historic, neighborhood organizations: Citizens* unions, 

tatxpayers associations, public affairs organizations, historical 
clubs, senior citizen organizations. 

Churches, synagogues. 

Religious organizations other than churches or synagogues. 

Social service organizations: Goodwill Industries, Red Cross, 

charitable homes, YWCA, YMCA, American Cancer Society, etc. 

Cultural organizations: Art, music, drama, study and discussion 
groups, poetry, etc. 

Miscellaneous and unclassifiable. 
Sources of Ins cope Organizations 

The heterogeneous nature of the study population made it impossible to 
identify a source for organizations usable, alone, as a national sampling 
frame. Eventually, three separate sources were used: the following 
describes each source and discusses briefly how it was used in the sample 
selection procedures. 

National-List Sample Frame . - -The first source, the Exempt Organization 
Master File, was a national file cf tax-exempt organizations maintained by 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and containing data on over 500, 000 
organizations. For each organization, a number of descriptive character- 
istics had been coded, including its classification, purpose, activities, and 
affiliation (central, intermediate, local, or independent). The file was 
sorted and 319, 142 organizations with the following classification codes were 
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retained as possible members of the study population: 



IRS class code 



Classification 



030 
031 
032 
033 
034 
035 
036 
037 
038 
040 
041 
042 
070 
080 



Charitable organization 
Educational organization 
Literary organization 

Organization to prevent cruelty to animals 
Organization to prevent cruelty to children 
Organization for public safety testing 
Religious organization 
Scientific organization 

Cooperative hospital service organization 
Civic league 

Local association of employees 

Social welfare organization 

Pleasure, recreational, or social club 

Fraternal beneficiary society, order, or association 



Although some of the class codes were marginal with respect to the definition 
of the population, it was felt that it would be better to include some organi- 
zations known to be ineligible rather than risk excluding subgroups containing 
eligible organizations. 

Several attempts were made to use other available codes for additional 
stratification of the retained organizations. For example, the coding of 
reported organizational activities and purposes was applied to identifying a 
subpopulation containing a higher proportion of organizations with adult 
education activities. However, this coding proved inconsistent within classes 
of organi'isations. National organizations, known to have educational activities 
and for which there were many local chapters on file, were found to be coded 
in a number of ways, some with and some without the educational activity 
code. The affiliation code also proved deceptive, since the file contained 
local chapters of national organizations coded as independent as well as 
central. It was learned that the IRS was aware of these inconsistencies and 
that both the file and the coding system were undergoing revisions. For 
these reasons, it was decided not to make further stratification, thus 
avoiding the risk of error in defining strata or in excluding or undersampling 
certain subpopulations. 

Lo cal-List Sample Frame » -■^-During phase II, five of the areas selected for 
study were visited to develop methods of compiling local lists to supplement 
the national list of organizations. Personal visits were made with local 
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chambers of commerce, libraries, organizations with active adult education 
programs, public school officials, and individuals known to have an interest 
in continuing education. Libraries and social service agencies which handle 
distribution of Community Chest funds proved particularly helpful. These 
agencies, for the most part, were able to identify those community agencies 
which would be eligible for inclusion in the study. 

Telephone directories (both white- and yellow-page sections) augmented 
local lists. In small, sparsely populated areas, the listing operation was 
fairly straightforward; it was possible to scan and list 100 percent of the 
organizations from both sections of the telephone directories and to 
eliminate duplicate listings as the work progressed. 

Developing a local list of organizations in large, heavily populated areas was 
more complicated. It soon became apparent that community organizations 
were more likely to be listed in the white rather than the yellow pages of the 
telephone directories. However, unless exact names are known they cannot 
be easily located in the white pages. The tendency of organizational listings 
to appear in clusters provided a key-word procedure for identifying frequently 
used first words in names. To provide as complete coverage as possible, 
three types of key-word lists were developed: geographic, regular, and 
religious. 

The geographic key-word list consisted of names of the State, county, city, 
and other geographical entities in the sample areas. Added to this were 
names of localities with a post office in the county and city, and local 
subdivisions in these cities and localities. The geographic key- word list 
was unique to each sample area, and its size varied substantially with 
population and degree of urbanization. The regular key-word list consisted 
of words commonly used in designating the type of organization likely to be 
within scope of the definition. The religious key-word list consisted of about 
50 religious denominations. 

Many organizations were iound in both the white and yellow pages and thus 
were often listed more than once. In more sparsely populated areas with 
relatively small lists, duplicate listings were eliminated by visual inspection. 
In larger areas with several hundred listings, the names and telephone 
numbers were put on punch cards and sorted by telephone number to 
eliminate duplications. For very heavily populated SMSA^s, these methods 
proved inadequate. To reduce clerical workload, seven areas required a 
procedure involving a sampling of directories serving the area and of 3-digit 
exchange numbers. A detailed description of the method is given later in 
the appendix. 
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Although not infallible, these procedures were thorough enough to catch most 
inscope organizations, particularly the large important ones* Field visits 
and conferences with knowledgeable persons in a few key areas verifiec" the 
completeness of coverage* 

Local Chapters of National Organization s* Lists of local chapters of 
national organizations were a third source of organizations. During phase II 
certain types of national organizations reported large adult education 
programs. Since the overall efficiency of the sample could be improved if 
these organizations could be identified and sampled with certainty, lists of 
local chapters from the American Red Cross, the YMCA, YWCA, and YWHA 
were obtained. In addition, data were obtained on the size characteristics 
(number of classes and registrations) of the local chapters, which permitted 
the construction of strata and provided the basis for allocating the sample. 

Sample Design and Selection Procedures 

The original study design called for 50 primary sampling units (PSU^s)— ^in 
developing the local-list sample frame* These 50 PSU's were selected by 
partitioning all PSU's into 50 strata of approximately equal population and 
selecting one PSU from each stratum, with probability proportional to its 
population. (The New York Consolidated Metropolitan Area (CMA) and the 
Los Angeles Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) were PSU^s which 
were selected into the sample with certainty, since each was large enough to 
define an entire stratum*) Because of delays in obtaining the national-list 
sample frame, the number of strata was reduced by collapsing 12 of the 
original strata into 6 and selecting 1 PSU from each of the collapsed strata* — 
This left a total of 44 PSU's to be listed for subsampling. 



1 / PSU^^ were counties or groups of counties as defined by the Bureau of the 

Census for the Current Population Survey* 

2 / The four smallest PSU's selected each had selection probabilities less than 

. 01 and therefore had sample weights in excess of 100* To reduce the effect 
this would have on sample variances, the size of these four PSU's was 
increased so that all PSU sample weights would be less than 100. The 
PSU^s were enlarged in a way which did not bias the survey results. 

3 / One PSU was selected from each of the 6 collapsed strata by selecting 1 of 

the 2 originally selected PSU's with probability proportional to its stratum 
population. This selection procedure gave each PSU in a collapsed stratum 
an overall selection probability proportional to its population, relative to 
the population of the collapsed stratum. 
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As described earlier, listings of potentially eligible organizations were compiled 
from telephone directories for each selected PSU. In the 7 largest PSU's, 
listings were developed by using a sample of appropriate directories, and the 
listed organizations we'^e stratified by the 6 categories of organizational 
types. By using systerii^:ic random sampling within strata (categories), 
stratified samples of these organizations were selected from within each PSU. 

To compute selection probabilities, organizations were given a chance to be 
selected from only one of the three types of listing sources. That is, Y's 
and Red Cross chapters were selected only from the lists of chapters and 
branches supplied by the parent organizations and not from the IRS national 
list or from the local lists. Moreover, all organizations selected from the 
local lists that were also included on the national list were dropped from the 
local-list sample, except for churches. Churches were sampled only from 
local lists since they were not well represented on the national list. 

Allocations of the total sample to each of the three sample frames and of the 
local-list sample to the six categories of organizational types were based 
upon an optimum-allocation analysis. Preliminary data collected during 
phase II were used in this optimization analysis. The resulting sample sizes, 
corresponding to the three sample frames, and the allocation of the local-list 
sample to the six categories are described below. 

Phase II Local-List Sample Design .-- The pretest of the local-list sampling 
frame, which included a sample of 634 organizations, was carried out in 5 
PSU's (Philadelphia SMSA, Baltimore SMSA, San Jose SMS A, Tucson SMSA, 
and Bates County, Mo. ) of the 44 selected for local listing and subsampling. 
Of the 634 organizations surveyed, only 339 were retained. This reduction 
reflected the modification made in the definition of the survey population and 
the elimination of organizations listed on more than one sampling frame. 

Phase II National-List Sample Design. -- A sample of 600 organizations from 
the IRS file was allocated among 3 different groups, each selected for a 
specific purpose. The groups, the sample sizes, and the study purpose for 
each are given below: 

1. One-third was randomly selected from the entire list of organizations 
considered in scope. The group--selected to discover what kinds of organi- 
zations are contained on the national list--was retained as part of the full- 
scale study in phase III. 

2. One- sixth was randomly selected from the entire list of organizations 
considered out of scope. This group--selected to test the established in-scope 
criteria--was not included in the full-scale sample in phase III. 
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3. One-half was a random selection of in-scope organizations from that 

portion of the IRS file corresponding to the five PSU^s in phase III. This 
sample--selected to see whether in-scope organizations from the national 
list differed in any important aspect from those on the local list--was not 
retained in phase III. 

Comparison of statistics of selected national-list organizations with those of 
selected local-list organizations indicated that (1) the percent of responding 
institutions with adult education was much higher for respondents from the 
local-list sample (25 percent) than for those from the national-list sample 
(10 percent) and (2) the size of adult education activities was much larger in 
local-list organizations. 

The more than 300 in-scope organizations selected from the 5 PSU's were 
used in conjunction with the local-list sample to compute estimates of the 
percents of in-scope organizations listed on (I) the national list only, (2) the 
local lists only, and (3) both the national and the local lists. These estimates 
were needed for allocating the sample to the 3-list sources. 

A sample of 100 out-of-scope organizations was selected to determine if any 
adult education activities occurred in these organizations. No respondent 
reported any such activity and, consequently, out-of-scope organizations 
were excluded from phase III. 

Phase III Sample Design .-- In an early stage of the study, a total of 5, 348 
organizations had been selected into the sample for the two study phases. 
The allocation of the total sample was made for the entire study irrespective 
of the phasing. This number was later reduced to 4, 650 by eliminating the 
100 out-of-scope organizations surveyed in phase II, the 300 in-scope organi- 
zations corresponding to the 5 PSU's in phase II, and 300 organizations which 
were found to be duplicated on both the national and the local lists. The 
allocation of the remaining 4, 650 organizations is given in table A-1. 



Allocation of the Sample to Churches. *- Since churches were selected only 
from local lists, the sample allocation to churches was determined first to 
simplify the remaining allocation analysis. Although equal sample sizes for 
each of the six organizational categories would have dictated that one-sixth 
of the total sample be churches, it was decided that a sample of approximate- 
ly 600 churches would be adequate since churches were fairly homogeneous 
relative to the survey response itemSo 
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Table A-U - -Sample allocation to the sample frames, by study phase 



Sample tratne 



roui 

National oruani/ation lists total 

Red CroSi chapters . 

\MC'A*s . . 

WVCA-s 

YNMlA s 

IKS national list total . 

Loval PSU Jisti total 

Churvhcs 
Other religious 
Ci-ic. .\ 

Soeial service 

Cultural . . 

Miscellaneous 



PhjNe II 



rihtse III 



Total 



l»)7 

66 
69 
5*) 

43 



4.114 
7t)0 

3K4 
10 
1.3% 
l.*)28 

511 

:i4 

514 
477 
60 
152 



4.650 

790 

2*>8 

384 

10 

L593 

:,267 

550 
280 
583 
.'36 
123 
l*)5 



Allocation of the Sample to Y^s and Red Cross chapter s> -- Before optimiza- 
tion analysis was carried out, it was decided to form a new category for Y^s 
and Red Cross chapters and to obtain national lists of their branches or 
chapters for sample selection* A sample of 790 organizations was allocated 
to YMCA^s, YWCA^s, and Red Cross chapters based on the number of 
branches and estimated enrollments^ (Similar information was not available 
from the YMHA and YWHA. ) This allocation was approximately proportional 
to total class enrollments in each. Table A- 2 gives the total number of 
branches or chapters within each organization, the total class enrollments,' 
and the resulting sample sizes. 
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Table A-2. --Measures of size and sample allocation to Y*s and Red 
Cross chapters offering adult education activities 





(lupicr or 




Sample 


Orgaui/auoii 


hrjiichcb 


ciirollmcntb 




ToUl 


(1) 


(h 


790 


Red Cross 




4.571.000 


298 


YMCA 


1.703 


().259.O00 






4»5 


Lti8lX)00 


98 


YMHAar 


44 


Not obtained 


!0 



( i } Not additive 



The size data p-^ vider were also used to define strata among the chapters or 
branches withi ^zii parent organization and to allocate the sample to these 
strata. The Red Cross chapters were divided into five groups, based upon 
the poprJation of he area served. Table A-3 gives the size measures and 
resulting sample sizes for the groups. 



Table A-3. --Allocation of the Red Cross sample to the five size strata 



Straunn 


Population ot 
area j>orvod 


Number 

ul' 
chapleiik 


Men sure 
ot sJ/e 
(elasscs) 


Sample 
Si/e 






lot.i! 


2,()f)8 




298 


1 




I-ewcr tliaii 10.000 


1 ,()l)0 


}2J00 


.>4 


!1 




10,000 24,999 


520 


3(),900 


.>7 


111 




25,000 "9,999 


J9; 


S4,I00 


84 


IV 




100,000 499,999 


i:5 


112,500 




\' 




500,000 v>r more 


.^0 


i 00,400 


30 
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A YMCA yearbook for 1971 provided a measure of size in the number of groups 
with enrollment (classes). The sample was allocated among five defined strata 
in proportion to the aggregate measures of size. Table A-4 shows the five 
strata, the number of branches in each, the aggregate measures of size, and 
the resulting sample sizes. 



Table A-4. — Allocation of the YMCA sample to the five size strata 





Number ot 


Number 


Me.isure 












Sjinple 


Strjtuin 


II) brjnches 


br^inche^ 




sj/e 






1,70.> 


354.MJ0 


384 


1 


Icwci dun 50 


41.? 


A, WO 


14 


11 


SO *M? 


30 1 


22.900 


25 


Hi 


100 24*; 


558 


97.600 


108 


IV 


250 4^)9 


.>:4 


120.000 


130 


V . . 


500 or more 


107 


109.000 


107 



From data obtained for YWCA^s, the number of registrations (not enrollments) 
in each YWCA was used to define five strata. Aggregate measures of size, 
based on total registrations, were then assigned to the strata. Sample sizes 
proportional to these measures were determined (with some overallocation to 
the smallest stratum). Table A-5 shows the size measures and the resulting 
sample sizes for the five strata. 

Table A-5. --Allocation of the YWCA sample to the five size strata 
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StrjUiin 


Number ot 
registrjiUs 
in br.mehes 


Number 
of 

brjiithes 


Me.tsiirc 
of si/e 
( resist rjnts) 


Sample 
si/e 








415 


2.294.600 


98 


1 




l-ewer Hum 2.000 


12^> 


147.600 


10 


il 




2.000 4.999 


132 


462.000 


21 


Hi 




5.000 9.999 


110 


825.000 




IV . 




lO.O(X) 19.999 


39 


585.000 


23 


V . 




20.000 or more 


11 


275.000 


11 



Selection of National-List Sample .-- Selection of organizations from the 
national list was a systematic random sampling. Since organizations on the 
IRS tape were grouped by four geographic regions, the sample was essentially 
stratified by region with pioportional allocation. Of the 1, 593 organizations 
from the national list, 197 had already been selected ior sampling in phase II. 
The remaining 1, 396 organizations were selected from the national list of 
319, 142. A screening of these organizations provided 1, 551 potentially 
eligible organizations, which was reduced by 10 percent to reach the required 
1, 396. 

Selection of Local-List Sample. -- Sele m of the sample from the local lists 
was more complex than that from the / ..onal list. One complication was the 
listing of fractions for the seven largest PSU's; that is, only some fraction of 
the potentially eligible organizations in each PSU was listed. This method 
substantially reduced the task of listing, with only slight increases in sample 
variances. 

The organiztions listed in each of these seven PSU's were determined as follows 
First, the central telephone directory serving the largest city in the PSU was 
automatically included in the listing procedures. The remaining directories 
serving the PSU were then grouped into three or more homogeneous sets, each 
containing approximately the same number of subscribers. Often a set would 
contain an inner-city directory and one or more suburban directories. Each 
3-digit calling prefix used in the PSU ^as identified uniquely with one tele- 
phone directory, and one or two of the directory sets were then selected at 
random. The directories included in the selected set (or sets) plus the 
central telephone directory constituted the sample for the PSU. 

Once a sample of directories was available, a subsample of telephone 
prefixes was obtained by picking a random sample of (ordered) pairs of 
numbers from those prefixes associated with the selected directories. The 
pairs selected identified the last two digits in the prefixes to be used for 
listing; that is, all potentially in-scope organizations in the selected director- 
ies that had telephone prefixes whose last two digits were the same as the 
pair of digits selected were listed for subsampling. For example, if the pair, 
2 and 7, was selected, potentially eligible organizations with telephone 
prefixes*? 227, 327, 427, . . . 927 would be listed. 

Table A-6 gives the overall listing fractions for the seven largest PSU's along 
with the directory and the prefix sampling fractions* These fractions apply 
to all directories in the PSU's, except those central directories selected with 
certainty. For central directories, the directory sampling fraction was equal 
to 1 and the prefix sampling fraction was equal to the overall listing fraction. 



Table A- 6. - -Fractions used in the seven largest PSU's 







Prch\ 


Ovcfall 






SiUUplltlg 




PSl' 




iMCtiOU 


Irjction 


•New York y»r\ 


I IS 


m:.o 


1/20 


Los Angeles SM<J A 




1/5 


1/15 


Chicago CMA 




1/5 


1/15 


Phibdelphij SMSA . 




.Vio 


1/10 


Siin l-raiicisco SMSA 


:/3 




1/5 


St. Louis SMSA 


1 


•/4 


1/4 


Pittsburgh SMSA 


\ 


l/-» 


1/4 



Mailings FoUowupy and Response 

Mail surveys were conducted during phases II and III. Phase II was a pretest 
of the questionnaire, sample frames, and the survey methodology; phase HI 
was the full-scale national survey. The sample was designed to utilize 
responses from both phases* 

phase II Survey — Phase II required two distinct mail surveys: A pretest of 
the methodology for constructing the local-list sample frame, and a pretest of 
the national-list sample frame, 

a. Local-List Sample. -- This consisted of 634 organizations selected 
from lists developed in the 5 PSU's identified for study during phase XI, The 
initial mailout to the local-list sample organizations was made on November 17 
and 18, 1971; mail followup went to nonr espondents on November 29. Telephone 
followups to all nonre spondents were made during the week beginning 
December 10. 

Telephone followup Involved contacting the respondent and completing the 
questionnaire on the telephone. If the respondent refused, but asked that 
another copy be mailed to him, this was done. Telephone numbers that were 
^'busy^' or where the interviewer got ^'no answer^' were called up to five times 
on different days and at different hours^ 

Lists of organizations that could not be contacted by telephone or whose 
responses required clarification were forwarded to field interviewers for 
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personal followup. Where there was a change of address or no telephone listing, 
various local sources were contacted to locate a spokesman for the organizsation. 



Followup work produced an additional 60 completed questionnaires. The two 
mailings, the telephone, and the local followup efforts yielded 524 question- 
naires (82. 6 percent). Table A-7 presents response rates for the PSU*s and for 
type of organization. 

Table A-7. --Response rates for phase II local-list sample 
organizations, by PSU and type of organization 



loui 

VSV sjinpio jrojs 
PhiljdolpiMj SMSA 
BjIimiofc'SMSV 
San Jose SMSA 
Tucson SMS\ 
BjlOi Count V . Mo 

Typo of orujni/jhon 

Civk" t)rg,ini/Jt>ons 

t'iuirchcs 

Other fchgious 
orgJoi/tthotK 

C'tiltur.)! 
MkccILihoous 



\uinbcf 
ntJilcd 



Roitirns 



Nuuihci 



18! 

lis 
:i: 

III 

i: 

KM) 
7? 

74 



>24 

l^S 

160 
10.; 
(> 

()S 
!0() 

«M 

7^ 
50 



Percent 



«2.6 

87 3 
«2 2 
75 5 
*>2 8 
500 

8.)0 
72 6 

87 »S 
87 6 

78,.; 
81 t 
8*) ; 



* V s.ind communtt) centers in PhiLtiiv 'nj SMSA uctc s.unplcd with cctl.nnl> . k. .ill iliosc M>ulcntihct! were 
mJiidcd u\ the sjinplc 
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b. National-List Sample. --The first mailing of 600 questionnaires to the 
phase II national-list sample organizations took place on February 17, 1972* A 
mail folio wup was sent to all organizations that had not responded by March 6. 
A telephone foUowup was made with 50 percent of those who had not responded 
by March 17. One-sixth of the respondents as of March 6 were recontacted by 
telephone to validate their responses. Table A-8 gives the response rates 
observed for the phase II national-list survey. 

Table A-8. --Response rates for phase II national-list sample organizations 





Number 
nuilod 


Reitirns 


Sample 


Number 


Percent 


Tola! . . 


600 


m 






51 ^ 


Rjndon) scope" . 


i<;7 


100 






50.8 


Random "oui of 
scope"* 


100 


58 






58.0 


Five PSU's "a\ 


30.^ 


150 






49.5 



For several reasons, response rates for the national- list sample fell below 
those for the local-list sample. The national list was received from IRS 
after several months^ delay, thus not permitting as extensive a telephone 
foUowup as that adopted for the local-list sample. One-half the sample 
organizations were not clustered by PSU, which made personal foUowups 
impractical. In ^^ddition, the IRS file was not current (whereas the local 
listings were compiled from the latest telephone directories) and contained 
many organizations which list the in-care-of address of the secretary who 
filed the latest record with the IRS. 

phase III Survey. Phase III operations provided for an initial mailout and 
two foUowup mailings. The questionnaire had been slightly revised on the 
basis of the earlier experience but the mailing procedure was the same. The 
initial mailing took place on April 15, 1972. The first foUowup was mailed 
on April 29, and the second on May 15-16. 

The telephone followup was started on June l--a bit prematurely since some 
mailed responses were still being received. However, because many adult 
education activities terminate by June, it would have been more difficult to 
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reach responsible officials if the followup had been further delayed* A system- 
atic sample of 481 of the 1, 659 nonrespondents was selected for telephone follow- 
up in proportion to the number of nonrespondents in each sample frame. In 
mid-June, a second telephone followup on a sample of 316 nonrespondents 
included some nonrespondents to the first telephone followup. Table A- 9 gives 
the results of these followup activities. Table A-10 shows response rates for 
the combined phase II and phase in samples. 

Table A-9. - -Respons e rates for phase III mailing and telephone 
followup samples, by sample frame 



Mailing and telephone 




Lx)cal 


National 




Red 


folluvvup 


Total 


list 


hst 


Y's 


Cross 


Initial mailing. 4/15/72 


4.114 


1.928 


1.396 


492 


298 


Responses ret:; ? ' by 6/ 1 /7 2 


2.455 


1.093 


8f4 


4!l 


97 


Nonrespondents 


1.659 
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8! 


201 


First telephone followup 
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481 


242 


157 


24 


58 
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Total 


255 
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49 


18 


47 


By mail 


61 


16 


8 


5 


32 


By telephone , . .... 


194 
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41 


13 


15 


Percent of sjmplc 


53 0 


58.3 


32 2 


75.0 


81 0 


Ntmresponscs 












Total 
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6 


n 


No telephone hsting . . 


in 


20 


90 


1 




Other . ... 


tl5 


81 


IB 


5 


li 


Second telephone ioilowup 
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.116 
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<)2 


15 


36 
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Total 


17? 


10.} 


34 


12 


23 


By mail . . 


13 


5 


3 


3 


2 


By telephone 


I5*> 




31 


<) 


21 


Percent of sjniple 


54 4 


5') 5 


37.0 


80.0 


63.'> 


Nonresponses 












Total 
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70 


58 


\ 


13 


No telephone listing 


50 


4 
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Other 


<)4 


66 


12 


3 


13 
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Table A- 10. --Response rates for combined phase II and phase III samples, 

by type of response 





lotji 


LocjI iisi 
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I \ pc of 






















Number 


Pcrvcni 


Number 


l'cr«.cm 


Nuinb<.i 
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4 0^0 
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:,:()' 


1000 


1 5') 3 
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100 0 


2^)8 
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:i : 
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70 


315 


63 


243 


81.5 




1.040 


55 3 




3') S 


()*»0 
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10^ 
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!(>? 
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10 
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No icipojSL 


i.:«4 


27 (y 
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SOS 


3! *) 
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25.6 
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•A in>Mt».e rcipunsc relefi u> j ijueitionnauc iCvOiveJ hum jn cli«ible orgam/jtioii havini; and leporung an aduli edutalion proiiram 
**A MegjUxc response reteri to j queiUoniuire reteived lunn jii ehtftble i>rgjMualion rcporimg no adiili education projiram 
♦**An ineliiiiblc reipoiiic reler^ u> a queiluMiiunic iaei\ed iruiu an or^'jiu/aliun whuh had eiiiiiinaied itselt b> its response to llic screening questions 
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Weighting expressions used for respondents in the local-list samples, the 
IRS national-list sample, and the Y and Red Cross samples are given below. 

Weighting Expressions for Local-List Sample Respondents, -- The sample 

th 

weight, W assigned to the k organization selected from the j 

^iji^, th 

category in the hi PSU and responding to one £ the three mail waves or 



Tl is 



W. .. = W. 



N. 

Jul 



hijk hi f, . n, .. 

hi hij 



where 



W = The PSU weight provided by NCES, 
hi 

^hi " PSU listing fraction used for the telephone 
directories (which was equal to 1 except for 
seven of the largest cities 

N, = the total number of organizations listed in the 

j category in the hi PSU, and 

^hij " number of organizations selected from the 

•th . . , , , . th 

J category in the hi PSU. 



If the responding organization was part of the T2 response, the appropriate 
weight is that given by the previous expression multiplied by 3, 69. That is, 
for T2 respondents, 

W. ... = 3.69 W^.-ri--^^^^ • 
hijk hi f, . n, . . 

hi hij 

4^/ The PSU listing fractions were 1 except in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh. 
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Weighting Expressions for National^List Sample Respondents . The sample 

from the IRS national list was selected in four stages* In phase II a 

systematic random sample of 1 in 200 was selected from the national list, 

and a subsample of 3/4 of those judged to be potentially eligible was retained. 

In phase III a systematic random sample of 1 in 57 was selected from the 

remainder of the national list, and a subsample of 9/10 of those potentially 

eligible was retained and added to the phase II national-list sample. 

th 

Therefore, the selection probability, P for the k potentially eligible 
organization on the national list is: 

1 3 797 1 9 

th 

It follows that the weight, W assigned to the k organization selected from 
the IRS national list and responding to one of the three mail waves or Tl is: 



W. = 1/. 01948 = 51. 335 
k 

th 

If the k responding institution from the IRS national list was obtained in T2, 
its weight is 3. 69 times its initial weight: 



Wj^ = 3. 69 (51. 335) = 189. 426 

Weighting Expressions for Y's and Red Cross Respondents . --The sample from 

che national lists of Y's and Red Cross chapters was a stratified random 

ample. Sixteen strata were used: five Red Cross strata, five YMCA strata, 

five YWCA strata, and one stratum for the YMHA's anti YWHA»s. The 

th 

sample weight, assigned to the k organizations selected from 
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stratum h and responding to one of the mail requests or Tl is: 



hk h h 

where 

the total number or organizations included in 
stratum h, and 

the number of organizations selected for the 
sample from stratum he 

If the k*'" responding institution from stratum h was obtained from T2, its 
weight is given by: 

W. , = 3. 69 N. /n. . 
hk n h 

National Estimates Procedure 

Estimates of a population total, X, were computed by summing the products 
of the sample weights and values of the variable X across all participating 
organizations. Means and proportions were estimated by taking the 
appropriate ratios of estimated totals. 

Estimates of the variances of estimated totals were made by summing the 
variance estimates for local-list and national-list estimated totals. The 
local-list sample consisted of a multistage sample carried out in 42 
noncertainty PSU's and 2 certainty PSU's. The 42 noncertainty PSU*s were 
obtained by selecting 1 from each of 42 strata. Therefore, the variance 
estimates for local-list estimated totals were made by grouping the 42 
noncertainty PSU's into 21 pairs and defining half-samples in each of the 
2 certainty PSU*s» 

The sample selected from the national list was stratified. Since a subsample 
of nonrespondents was followed up, a double- sampling approach was used to 
estimate the variances of estimated totals from national-list strata. 
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Variances of ratio estimates (i.e., means and proportions) were estimated 
by using Taylor* s approximation to the variance of a ratio estimate. This 
was done by using the variance estimates for totals, discussed above, and 
similar estimates for covarianceSo 

Each of the expressions used to compute national estimates and corresponding 
variance estimates is given in the next section. 

Estimate of a Population Total 

The estimate, x' , of a population total can be written as: 



X' = X' 



+ x> 



B 



(1) 



where 



x^ = the estimated total from the local-list samples, 
and 

X* = the estimated total from the national-list 
samples. 



The national-list samples include samples from the IRS national list, the list 
of Red Cross chapters, and the lists of YMCA's, YWCA^s, YMHA^s, and 
YWHA^s. 



The estimate, x^ , from the local-list samples was computed as the sum of 
the estimates from the 2 certainty PSU*s and the 42 noncertainty PSU^s; 
that is. 



X' = X' 



Al 



+ X 



A2 



2 "h 
h j 



42 

+ E 

h 



n 



hi 
E W 
j 



hik hik , 



(2) 
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where 



n = the number of organizations participating in 
the study in certainty PSU h, 

th 

W. . and Xj^j^ = the weight and value of the variable for k 
participating organization in certainty PSU 
(stratum) h, 

n = the number of organizations participating in the 
study in the noncertainty PSU selected (i ^'^) in 
stratum h, and 

th 

. and weight and value of the variable for the k 

^ participating organization in noncertainty PSU hi. 



The subscript j used to denote a category in the previous discussion on 
sample weights has been dropped to simplify this presentation. 

5 

The sample selected from the national lists was stratified and 17 strata-- 
were used in its selection. The number of strata defined from each list 
is shown as follows: 



Total 17 

IRS national list 1 

Red Cross chapters 5 

YMCA branches 5 

YWCA branches 5 



YMHA & YWHA branches . 1 
The estimate xL. is of the form: 

n 

17 17 h 

= v x\ =y /J w x^ ^ 
B r ^ r k hk hk, 



5 / There are 17 strata given here (rather than 16), sjlr.ce the IRS national 
list is being included as a stratum. 
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where 



n = the number of organizations participating in 
national-list stratum h, and 

W, , and X = the sample weight and value of the variable for 

llK ilK . , 

, th . . ... 

the K organization participating in national-list 

stratum h* 

Estimates of totals were computed by substituting values for and x* 
given by equations (2) and (3) into equation (1). 

Survey Estimates and Corresponding Variance Estimates for Subpopulations 

Estimates of totals and ratios and their variances for subpopulations were 
made by using the same equations as those given above for the corresponding 
estimates for the entire population* For subgroup estimates, however, the 
values of the variables were simply taken to be zero for all organizations not 
included in the particular subpopulation. 

Editing and Validation 

After the returned questionnaires were reviewed for reasonableness, 
consistency, and adherence to instructions, the number of courses and 
enrollment data were compared with the unduplicated count of program 
participants and with teaching staff data* When inconsistencies were found, 
the respondent was contacted to determine whether the data reflected the 
actual situation or the questionnaire was misinterpreted* This foUowup work 
was done by telephone and by mail. 

In addition to this continuous effort, samples of respondents from each of the 
sample frames used in phases II and III were selected for validating the 
information provided* Validation was completed by telephone to permit 
probing in evaluating the mail response. Interviewers were instructed to 
make up to five attempts at different times of day and on different days to 
reach the respondent organizations* 
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For this evaluation, questionnaires were divided into two categories: 
(1) Responses from organizations reporting programs qualifying as adult 
education (positive returns) and (2) responses from organizations considered 
ineligible and organizations which were eligible hut did not have an adult 
education program (negative returns). 

The main concern in validating a positive return was to check the organiza- 
tion's classification, the activities reported as adalt education, enrollment, 
and the teaching staffs 

Organizations with negative returns were contacted to determine if they were, 
in fact, ineligible or if any of thei; activities would qualify as adult education. 

phase II Validation ," Phase II validation was conducted with a sample of 96 
organizations, of which 32 were positive and 64 were negative returns. 
Thirtv positive and 27 negative returns were successfully validated; that is, 
the questions had been interpreted correctly and the organizations had 
pr >perly classified their activities. 

Personal contacts with respondents during phase II followup and validation 
activities pointed up the need for modifying the questionnaire to eliminate 
the potential reporting problems. Changes included: 

Addition of the definition of a course to the questionnaire, because some 
respondents were reporting the number of sessions or the number of 
times d particular course was taught in the 12-rnonth reporting period 
as the number of separate courses. 

,\xpansion of the definition of types of activities considered adult 
education to include hobby and recreational activities involving organized 
instruction* A opecific place for reporting sports and recreational 
iessons was provided*, 

Inclusion of a limitation of 3 hours or more in the definition of adult 
education. 

phase III Validation. - * One hundred and four respondent organizations (30 Y's, 
2? Red Cross chapters, and 51 other organizations) offering adult education 
programs and representative of each of the sample frames were chosen for 
Vcxlidation^ 
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Validations were completed with 27 Y^s, No changes were required in 
organizational classification, demographic characteristics, or staff members. 
However, 4 organizations had overreported the number of courses offered, 
resulting in an overall reduction of 6. 2 percent in adult education activities. 

Validations were completed with 22 Red Cross chapters; all were properly- 
classified. Special care was taken to insure that reporting of adult education 
courses conformed to survey instructions. Slight adjustments were made 
in the number of individuals served (down 1. 6 percent) and in total staff (up 
3. 6 percent). 

All 51 questionnaires selected from the national and local sample organiza- 
tions were validated. All organizations were properly classified as in scope 
and returned as positive returns. As a result of the validation activity, 
adjustments reduced the weighted total number of courses by 12, 5 percent, 
increased the number of individuals served by 25.3 percent, and raised the 
net changes in the weighted total number of staff members by 1,6 percent. 

Personal Contact With Respondents 

During both phases of the study, personal visits were made to a few' 
respondent organizations tc determine how carefully reporting requirements 
were completed, what records were used, and how accurately responses 
portrayed educational programs. 

These contacts produced rather significant findings. For example, staff 
members reported as full time may have teaching responsibilities not only 
in adult programs but also in children and youth programs. The questionnaire 
had not been (designed to obtain an allocation of staff time between the two 
groups and it is doubtful that such detail could have been obtained by mail. 

Another problem was that of reporting adult education programs. In one 
case, the respondent had extracted from the course catalog all courses 
offered during the preceding 12 months, grouped and tabulated the data by 
the appropriate subject areas, and transcribed the totals onto the reporting 
form. This procedure resulted in duplicate counting of course^ offered more 
than once during the year, yielding a count of 238 courses. Eliminating the 
duplication produced a total of 90 separate courses. 

In reporting the average total hours for courses in the same grouping, an 
additional error occurred when hours of instruction for each course were 
simply totaled and the sum transcribed onto the questionnaire. 
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In general, respondents were conscientious and displayed careful reflection 
upon their programs. Some of the questionnaire items were difficult to 
answer without a rather extensive student file. Without records, an 
unduplicated count of participants for a program involving several terms 
throughout the year can be difficult. 

Sampling Errors 

Estimates of sampling errors were computed for some of the principal 
characteristics of the organizations, their programs, and their participants. 
These estimates are presented in tables A-11 through A- 13 in the form of 
the coefficient of variation along with the estimated total or ratio to which 
they apply. Table A- 14 provides 68 percent confidence-interval estimates 
on the estimates for all community organizations with adult education 
activities. 

Interpretation of these estimate" of sampling error can best be demonstrated 
through an example. The estimated total number of participants in the 
adult education programs in community organizations was 10,968, 000. The 
likelihood that the total number of participants in the population (an unknown) 
differs Ly more than +_ the product of coefficient of variation and the 
estimated total, owing to sampling error alone, is approximately .68. In 
this example, this information could be expressed in terms of the following 
confidence interval: 

10, 968, 000(1-. 087) < X < 10, 968, 000(1-1' . 087) with 68-percent confidence 

10, 014, 000< X < 11, 922, 000 with 68-percePt confidence, 

where X is the value which would be obtained by applying the same survey 
procedure to the entire population. 

In other words, the chances are 68 out of 100 that the actual number of adult 
education participants as defined in this survey would, if a complete count 
were made, fall somewhere between 10,014,000 and 11,922,000. 
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Table A- 11. --Estimated population totals and their coefficients of variation, 

by type of organization 



ot variJiion 


At! 
ori'jni 
/ation:^ 


(hutches 


Other 
rchgiou> 
orgjniAitions 


y\ jnd 
Red Crois 


C ivic 

glOUpi 


Socut 
liorviceii 


f *iilf tir t\ 

jnd 
other 


Number ot urgjHizjtiuns 
wiih jdult cducjiion 
progranu 


00 770 


50 480 


?.;oo 


.5.U>0 


3.7.^0 


4.3^0 


1.540 


Coetticiciit of 
vjridtioii 


07: 


086 




0(>5 


I4*J 


172 




Number ot pdrticipant^ 
(in thousands) 


iO.^bb 


3.614 


474 


\0>0 


1.175 


:.:85 


370 


Coefficient of 
vjrution 


087 


\:> 




()()) 


Mo 


M)A 


441 


Number of (.ourscs 
ottered 


J2.^.770 


185/MO 


i7,SS0 


,"^7.*s.^0 




:^.^50 


8.7(>0 


Coetlicient of 
vjrijtiou 


087 






077 


188 


17«> 


3:4 


Number ot tull'inuc 
pjid ^itifl member^ 


78.540 


48.170 


uoo 


v«H)0 


^ :()0 


1 ^780 


V(>30 


C'ocltlcicnt ot 
vjiijtion 


l\2 


l()0 


::i 


1:1 


,508 




57! 


vuiu nicer stjtf member^ 


6.^,080 


28J80 


5 7^0 


p :^o 


:*):o 


10,: :o 


4*M) 


Coetticicntol 
vjrunon 


IV7 




70.; 


1 


m 


4()*J 


6()I 


Number ot pjri'iiiiiv' 
pjid sljtl members 


(y\JM) 


I8.<»^0 


\ .(»70 


!»>.2''0 


H) 740 


5.170 


8/>30 


Coettieient ot 
vjriation 


Ho 


MO 




1 W) 




4}() 


5:1 


Nun\/er ot par (•time 
volunteer sf jtt imrmbcr^ 


447.7/0 


JJOOKO 


M,«>^0 


!:4.8<»0 


40 ?^0 


.VV^,^0 


f),()00 


Coet tit tent of 
vjruiion 


n> 




'OS 


06*) 


:.vs 


335 


U\ 
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Table A- 12. --Estimated proportions and their coefficients of variation, 

by type of organization 



1 MimaU'd ptopitttums 

.ttlll cOClilclOlUs 

oi vjrulion 


Mi 
oigjin* 
/aiions 


( iiuiciios 


Olhci 
religious 
organiAitioiis 


Y's and 
Red Cross 


Civic 
groups 


Social 
services 


Cultural 
and 
other 


Percent male 


422 


37*) 


365 


492 


.524 


.345 


.504 


CoctfKiciii ot 

VJIIJtlOil 


054 


02k 


0*)6 


023 


124 


.237 




Percent female 




(i2] 


635 


508 


476 


655 


.496 


Cocriiciciii o! 
varuiion 


0.V) 


017 


055 


022 


.139 


.125 


061 


Percent black 


143 


033 


109 


142 


J76 


328 


.027 


Coclficicni <)f 
variation 


229 


453 


347 


062 


360 


302 


226 


Percent Spanish 


047 


03: 


.051 


.038 


120 


044 


.030 


CiKjficicnt of 
variation 


136 


,561 


587 


,391 


204 


595 


.249 


rCiCCIII uinci m > • 


810 




840 


.820 


.703 


628 


.943 


ClKlTlClClK ol 

vaitatuin 


040 


034 


066 


028 


119 


.147 


.053 


Cour^^ per orgjn Nation 


4 85 


3 68 


541 


17 20 


7.49 


5.87 


5 65 


CiK-fhcicni ot 
vjiiation 


05^ 


0*)3 


160 


078 


.140 


149 


.266 


Student:^ per courve 




27 W 


36 Oi 


62.74 


67.85 


101.94 


65.51 


Coclficicnj oi 
variation 


08: 


.108 


16(1 


057 


248 


292 


.355 
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Table A-13. --Jijstimated proportions of community organizations 
utilizing various income sources and their coefficients 
of variation, by income sources 





income source 


hstitnjtcd 
proportion and 
coefficient of 

v.iri'jtion 


Student 

Ices 


General 
budget 


Speciul 
contrjcts 
or grants 


Social 
service 
agencies 


Other 



hsttnutcd proportion , \(1 821 001 .051 .221 



Coefticieut of 

^.«r«Jtio« . 210 .030 179 .155 .102 



Table --Confidence- interval estimates (68-percent) of estimated 

numbers, proportions, and ratios for community organizations 
with adult education programs 



68 iKM^^ont contidcncc intcrvjl cstmijlcs 



I Ntunjtcd ni] inborn. 


l.siintated 


Lower 


Upper 


proportions, and ralun 


total/propoitKMi 


bound 


bound 


I.stiinjted numbers 








Organi/jtions with adult 








education progrjms 


60.770 


61.060 


71.580 


P.n(icipjnts (ui (hou^inds) 


10.*>68 


10.014 


11.92:! 


C'ouises i>tfVred 


3:.».770 


295.600 


.^5 1.940 


i uil tiinc p.ud NlJtt 








inonibors 


78.540 


6<».740 


87..140 


^u!l>iiinc volunicer 








sijtf uicmbors 


0.V080 


50.650 


75.510 


Pan tunc pjui Ntait 








mcinbor^ 


04.7.U) 


55.*M0 


7.^.530 


Part luno volunteer 








stat't nicinbors 


447.770 


.V)6.280 


499.260 


Proportion of participants 








who are 








Male 


A 22 


m 


445 


i cmale 


<;7s 




.601 


Black 




MO 


:7(. 


Spanish 


0.»7 


040 


05.1 


Other race 


810 


77S 


842 


Katun of osUniated 








totah 








Coutso" poi organi/jtioo 


4 8^ 


4 57 


5 13 


Pjflicipaiits per course 


44 01 


4; 21 


48 61 
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APPENDIX B 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



WASHINGTON. D C 20202 



April 15, 1972 



Gentlemen: 

We seek your cooperation to provide the Commissioner of Education, 
the Congress, and other governmental units and private organizations 
involved in adult education with statistics on adult education 
activities in community organizations* 

This survey se'^ks information on some of the characteristics of 
community organizations and their educational programs. When 
combined with the results of other surveys, the information will 
give an overall picture of adult education activities in the 
United States. 

Data for individual organizations will not be identified in any 
published report. Your participation will be helpful to the 
interests of all of us and, we believe, to you, both throu^.h your 
ability to use the resulting reports and indirectly through the 
services of all the agencies who will use these data. We have 
tried very hard to minimize the effort and time we ask of you, 
because your cuntinu«d goodwill is very important to us. 



Sincerely, 




Dorothy M. Gilford 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Educational Statistics 
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0MB 51 S71041 
Expires July 31 , 1972 



GENERAL INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 



An effort has been made to make this questionnaire as brief as 
possible and still obtain all the necessary information. The 
questionnaire has been divided into three sections; 

A. Organ izati on al characteri sti cs 

B. Adult educational activities 

C. Staff and operations 

We urge you to read through all of the materials before 
completing the form in order to gain an understanding of the 
nature and the scope of this survey. 

Your organization has been selected from a list of agencies, 
associations, and other groups which are likely to be involved 
in adult educational activities. Whether you are engaged in 
such activities or not, it will be helpful to us in evaluating 
this list if you would complete the first few questions. At 
that point, it will be determined whether your activities fall 
within the scope of this survey. If they do not, your parti- 
cipation in this survey will be complete. 

A postage-paid envelope is enclosed for your convenience in 
returning the completed form. 
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SECTION A - ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Name of organization 

2. Address 



Name of person completing form (Please print) 

Title 



Telephone number 



Is your organization a branch or affiliate of a larger 
organization? 

i I No. This is a local organization and not affiliated 
with a larger organization. Check one of the 
fol 1 owi ng : 

□ one location only 

□ two or more separate locations in thi s area . 
List name and addresses of other locations. 



I I Yes. This is a branch of a State, Regional, or 

National organization. 

Name and address of headquarters of parent 
organization : 



ERIC 



Your response to the remainder of the questionnaire should include 
only adult education activities which are administered from your 
location (some of these activities may be carried out in facilities 
other than those at your location, e.g., in a public library, a 
rented hall * etc. ) 
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4. Please check the category below which best describes your 
organization or your branch if you are a part of a larger 
organization. (If necessary, you may check more than one 
category if you feel that you cannot reasonably describe 
your organization with only one.) 

1. School, college, or university (public or private) 

2. Agency of Federal, State, or local government 

3. Private business organization 

4. Labor union, or trade or professional association 

5. Partisan political group (Democrats, Republicans, etc.) 

6. Library or museum 

7. Hobby clubs, recreational, athletic or sports 

organi zations 

8. Racial or ethnic organizations 

9. Veterans* organizations 

10. Service clubs 

11. Fraternal and lodge organizations and orders 

12. Civic, historic, neighborhood organizations: citizens* 

unions, taxpayers associations, historical clubs, 

public affairs organizations 
13. Religious organizations: churches and other religious 

organizations 

14. Social welfare organizations: Goodwill Industries, Red 

Cross, charitable homes, humane societies, YMCA, etc. 

15. Cultural organizations: art, music, drama, study and 

discussion groups, poetry, etc. 

16. Senior Citizens* organizations, associations, etc. 

17. Other. Please specify 



In Question 4 above, if you checked only numbers from 1 to 11, you 
should stop here and return the form in the envelope provided. If 
you checked a number from 12 to 17, please continue with tha 
questionnai re. 

5. Is your organization a: 

Q profit-making organization 

Stop here and return form in the envelope provided. 
Q nonprofit-making organization 

Please continue with the questionnaire. 
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SECTION B - ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 



In order not to overlap with other studies of adult education, only certain 
educational activities are considered to be within the scope of this project. 
In this section we define which activities these are. Please read this section 
very carefully to determine which of your educational activities are to be 
included in responding to the remainder of the questionnaire. 



Please include only those educational activities which meet ALL FOUR of 
the following requirements: 

- 1. Educational activities primarily directed toward adults or out-of- 

school youth, that is, toward the age group who are beyond compulsory 
school age in your area. 

S. 2. The main purpose of these activities is the development of skills, 

2 knowledge, information, habits, or attitudes, 

^ (GED) General Educational Devel9pment courses are included . 

c 

3. The activities involve some form of organized Instruction, although 
there is no restriction on the method used. 

4. Most of the participants are primarily engaged in activities other 
than education, that is, they are employed persons, housewives, 
retired persons participating on a part-time basis, etc. 

* * if * * * 

Do not include any of the following activities: 
-1. High school or college courses for credit. 

2. Activities which have as their main purpose fund raising or the 
production of goods. 



S 3. Organizational activities, such as membership meetings or fellow- 
^ ship meetings, even though the meeting includes a program with a 

**- speaker, a panel, etc. 



o 



-^4. Worship services or church meetings held primarily for fellowship 
o or worship purposes. 

5. In-service training of volunteers or paid staff members. 

6. Social and recreational activities not Involving organized Instruc- 
tion such as hobbies, arts and crafts, sports, etc. 



If you have ANY activities which meet ALL of the four In-Scope requirements 
above the dotted line and are not described by any of the statements below the 
dotted line, continue with the questionnaire. 

If you have no educational activities which meet all four In-Scope requirements 
check here □, and return the questionnaire in the envelope provided. 

For the remainder of the questionnaire, please limit your responses to the 
educational activities which meet all four In-Scope requirements. Do not 
include figures for any activities described by the statements below the 
dotted line. 
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In the following question, we request several kinds of 
information to be given separately for different types of 
adult education activities* We have used twenty separate 
categories for adult education activities plus a total. If 
you are unable to break down your figures at this level of 
detail, please report only for the six general categories 
and the total : 

Total 

General Education 
Occupational Training 
Community Issues 
Personal and Family Living 
Sports and Recreational Lessons 
Mi seel laneous 



If you are unable to break your data down into the six general 
categories, we would appreciate getting figures for the total, 
only* If you are not able to provide exact figures, we would 
appreciate it if you would give us your best estimate. 



REMEMBER - High school or college courses for credit are not to 
be included. 



DEFINITION OF "COURSE" ; 

"In determining the number of courses in Column A, 
count each organized curriculum or related learning 
experience presented on a regular or systematic basis 
as a single course. For example, Beginning French is 
a single course even though you may have 2 or 3 
sections. A program on drug education would be a 
single course, even though it may be repeated many 
times. If however, programs cover different topics 
(e.g., a program designed for physicians and another 
program designed for laymen), then they should be 
counted as separate courses." 

Only those courses of 3 hours or more total instruction should be 
counted, for purposes of this survey. 
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6. ALL FIGURES ON THIS PAGE SHOULD REFLECT YOUR ACTIVITIES DURING THE 
PAST 12->M0NTHS . Be sure to include only those activities defined" 
as in scope on page 3. If you do not have exact figures to fill in 
this chart, please give us YOUR BEST ESTIMATE . 



ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

(See the buff colored insert for 
addi ti onal detai 1 ) 


A 

Number of 
courses 

(3 hours 
or more) 


B 

Average 

total 
hours per 

course 
(estimate) 


C 

Total 
number of 

adult 
registra- 
tions* 


TOTAL (ALL EDUCATION COURSES) 








GENERAL EDUCATION (non-credit only)(Total) 








Americanization 








High School Equivalency, or GED, or 








Other General Education 








OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING (Job-related 








Professional, Technical, Business, 

Sales* etc 








Skilled, 'emi-skilled, and Service 








Agriculture, Forestry, Fish and Game 














COMMUNITY ISSUES (Total) 








Civic and Public Affairs 
































PERSONAL AND FAMILY LIVING... (Total) 
































SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL LESSONS (Total) 






















MISCELLANEOUS (All other combined) 









* Include only adults or out-of-school youth. 
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?• Of the total count of registrations shown on the "Total" 
line on Column C of question 6, what was the total number 
of different individuals who participated in these 
acti vi ti es? ( In other words , count only once a person 
taking two courses during the 12-month period. 

Number of individuals 



Please indicate whether this number is: 

Q an exact count 

n your best estimate 

8. Of the total individuals shown in question 7, please give 
us your best estimate of their characteristics: 



Male % 

Femal e % 

Total 100% 



under 17 yrs, of age % 

17 to 34 yrs. of age % 

35 to 54 yrs. of age % 



55 and over 



% 



Total 100% 



Negro/black % 

Spanish Surname 



All Others 



% 



Total 100% 



9* Please indicate which of the following types of facilities 
were used to conduct the adult education courses or programs 
that you listed in question 6. Please check USED or NOT USED 
for each. 

USED NOT USED 

D D Public or private school or college facilities 

o □ Libraries or museums 

D O Federal, state, or local government facilities. 

(Do not include schools, libraries, or museums 
in this category) 

O D Churches, synagogues, or other religiously 

affiliated facilities 

o □ Private homes 

□ □ other community organizations 

Q □ □ Other types of facilities. IF USED: Specify 
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10. Please indicate which of the following methods were used to 
conduct the adult education programs listed in question 6. 
Plea:e check USED or NOT USED for each. 



USED NOT USED 



U 


1 — 1 

□ 


1. 


Classes, study groups, lecture series, 
group discussions, seminars 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Workshops 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Correspondence courses 


□ 


□ 


4. 


Film series 


n 


□ 


5. 


Individual instruction from a private 
teacher 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Courses given over educationa'i television 
cr radio 


□ 


□ 


7. 


Educational trips/field trips to museums, 
pi anetari ums 


□ 


□ 


8. 


Programmed instruction or other teachi ig 
machi ne 


□ 


□ 


9. 


"Living »*oom" seminars 


□ 


□ 


10. 


Other. IF USED: Specify 
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11. Please circle the number which corresponds to the one method 
listed in question 10 which was used most frequently in most 
cases . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

12. Is membership 'n your orgenization required for participation 
in the ad»Ot education courses you listed in question 6? 

D Yfcs for all courses 
D Yes for some courses 

□ No (GO TO QUESTION 13) 

A. IF YES : Is there a fee o»^ dues for membership: 

□ Yes 

□ No 
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13. Other than membership dues, arp any fees required for 
course participation? 

□ Yes for dl cou. ^es 
n ies for some courses 

□ No 

SECTION C - STAFF AND OPERATIONS 

14. In the appropriate boxes, please provide the number of 
instructors of the various adult education activities 
reported in question 6 conducted by this organization 
during the past 12 months. Include all instructors even 
though they may no longer be on the staff at this time. 





Paid 
Empl oyee 


Vol unteer 


Persons working 
full-time* in 
this community 
organi zati on . 

*More than 30 
hours per week 


1 

whose main activity 
is teaching courses 
in this organization 






who teach part-time 
in addition to other 
activities in this 
organization 






[Persons working 
part-time in this 
communi ty 
organization. 


who are regularly 
employed as a teacher 
in a school or 
coll ege 






who are regul arly 
employed in a non- 
teaching position 




i 


who have no other 
regular employment 
( housewi f e , ret i red 
person, etc. ) 

■ 




i 

1 

1 
1 


Other. Spec* fy ! 

i 

1 
1 


J 
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15. Consider the following statement as a description of your 
organization . 

Education for adults and/or out-of -school youths 
is the primary activity of this organization* 

Would you say this statement is: 

I I Mostly true 
□ Mostly false 

16. Which of the following sources of income support adult 
education activities of this organization? 







SOURCE 


NOT SOURCE 


student 




□ 


O 


General 


budget of organization 


□ 


□ 


Special 


contracts or grants . . 


□ 


□ 


Soci 2l 


Service agencies 


□ 


□ 


Other. 


Speci fy 


□ 


□ 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please return this questionnaire 
in the envelope which has been provided. 
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EXPLANATION OF ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITY CODE 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

Adult Basic Education (Reading, writing, arithmetic) 

Americanization for Immigrants 

High School Equivalency, GED, or College Subject, General 

Arts (appreciation and history of art, drama, music) 

English (grammar, literature, speech, creative writing) 

Foreign Languages and Literature 

Social Studies, such as anthropology, archaeology, 
economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, sociology, etc. 

Sciences, such as Earth and Space Sciences, Life 
Sciences, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, etc. 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING (COURSES GIVEN PRIMARILY FOR PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT SHOULD NOT BE INCLUDED UNDER THIS HEADING) 

Vocati onal /Technical 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fish and Game 

Distribution and Marketing, such as wholesale and 
retail trade, buying, general merchandise, etc. 

Health Occupations, such as dental services, medical 
services, rehabilitation services, etc. 

Home Economics, such as institutional management, 
dietician, etc. 

Office Occupations, such as bookkeeping, cashier, 
filing, office machines, secretarial, stenography, 
typing, etc. 

Technical, such as airplane piloting, computer 
programming, electronics, teacher aides, etc. 

Trades and Industry, such as construction, maintenance, 
repai r , services , ^^tc. 

Other Vocational/Technical 
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Managerial , Proprietary 



Administration, such as accounting, personnel 
management* computer sciences, PPBS, etc. 

CoCimunication and Entertainment, such as radio/TV, 
newspaper, publishing, advertising, performing 
arts, etc. 

Construction, Manufacturing, such as building 
contracting, factory management, etc. 

Finance, such as banking, credit, insurance, real 
estate, etc. 

Food, Lodging, Personal Services, such as restaurant 

and hotel management, hospital administration, etc 

Government (Public Administration) 

Merchandising/Store Management 

Transportation and Utilities, such as airline, bus, 
railway, trucking, electricity, etc. 

Other Managerial, Proprietary 



Professional 

Engi neering-rel ated 
Heal th-rel ated 
Social -rel ated 
Other professional 

Other occupational training 



COMMUNITY 

Civic and Public Affairs 

Community participation, such as leadership, voter 
education, etc. 

Domestic (national and local) Issues, such as con- 
servation and pollution control, educational 
crises, urban problems, etc* 

er|c 



International Affairs 

Rel Iglon , such as Bible Study, Church Organization 
and Problems, etc. 

Safety and Community Survival, such as Accident Pre- 
vention, First Aid, Lifesaving, Civil Defense, 
Driver Training, Traffic Safety, etc. 



PERSONAL AND FAMILY 

Home and Family Living , such as Child Care, Cooking, 

Family Relations, Flower arranging, gardening, land- 
scaping. Household management, etc. 

Personal Development, such as grooming, money management, 

investment, physical fitness and self-defense, public 
speaking, speed reading, understanding self, etc. 

SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL LESSONS 

Hobbi-es and Recreational Lessons , such as drama, music, 
painting, creative experience, woodworking, etc. 

Sports Lessons 



MISCELLANEOUS 



1*- 
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